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Newsgvams 


THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Deep into the southern hemisphere, farther 
frem the United States than a President has 
ever gone before, Mr. Roosevelt carries his mes- 
sage of peace and good will. 


At the end of the 6,000 mile voyage the cli- 
mactic event of his crusade—the opening of the 
Pan American Peace Conference—awaits the 
President early this week at Buenos Aires. 


A restful but interesting seven days in tropi- 
eal seas, broken only by a brief stop in beautiful 
Rio de Janeiro—that is the story of “The Presi- 
dent’s Week” as disclosed in the picturesque 
article on Page Six. 


One phrase in Mr. Roosevelt’s address before 
the Brazilian Congress—‘solidarity among the 
American states in the cause of peace”—reveals 
the purpose of his mission leaving only the de- 
tails of his proposd program to be outlined in 
the Argentine capital. For text of the Presi- 
dent’s address in Rio see Page Ten. 


Meanwhile, with the Chief Executive of the 
mation far away, business goes on as usual at 
the capital with two branches of the government 
—the executive and the judicial—functioning 
in high gear and with preparations going for- 
ward for a busy session of the third—the Jegis- 
lative branch—only a little more than a month 
away. See “The State of the Union” on Page 
Four and “The Trend of American Business” 
on Page Twelve. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS 

A plan for the Federal licensing of corpora- 
tions which do business in interstate commerce 
promises to be the subject of considerable study 
and debate at the coming session of Congress. 
The history of similar plans,in other years and 
a description of the O’Mahoney proposal are 
given in an interesting article on Page Three. 


Forest camps for five thousand unemployed 
girls. That is the Jatest plan of the National 
Youth Administration, heartened by the suc- 
cess of the CCC camps for boys and young men. 
Article on Page Five. 


Upward ¢0 the prices of securities as business 
continues to improve and corporations pour out 
increased earnings to stockholders in the form 
of dividends. The government prepares to take 
regulatory action to contro] a “runaway” stock 
market if prices go higher than earnings justify. 
See “The Finance Week” on Page Fourteen. 


Labor, sharing in the rising prosperity in the 
form of increased wages and more jobs, has its 
troubles, makes new problems for the govern- 
ment. Idje ships, idle men. The maritime 
strike grows. Told in “Uncle Sam’s News 
Reel” on Page Nine. 


The rift widens in the ranks of organized /a- 
bor. The American Federation of Labor ends 
its annual convention at Tampa without finding 
a peaceful solution to its row with the Lewis 
industrial union group. Article on Page Eleven. 


THE COST-OF-LIVING WAGE 
A stray chicken comes home to roost. The 
cost-of-living index basis for wage adjustments, 
once sponsored by organized labor and dis- 
carded for the “social wage”, becomes an issue 
when the largest steel producer takes it up. See 
“The Question of the Week” on Page Two. 


The President’s suggestion that 
make special efforts to employ workers over 40 
is viewed not only as praiseworthy but as feasi- 
ble by a great majority of commenting news- 
paper editors. See “What the Press of the Na- 
tion Thinks” on Page Eight. 


industry 


If you are a home owner and want to refinance 
tne mortgage indebtedness on your property 
you may want to secure government assistance 
in doing it. The procedure necessary in order 
to make use of this and other government serv- 
ices is explained on Page Seven. 


Government financial experts are showing no 
little concern over the amount of foreign gold 
pouring into this country. One reason—it is 
stocking up bank reserves to the point where 
there is fear of credit inflation. What plans are 
being made to deal with the situation is told in 
the article on Page 15. 

In his article this week entitled “The March 
of the Americas” David Lawrence credits the 
President by his personal visit to Latin Amer- 
ica with a “master stroke” in our diplomacy of 
practical friendship with neighboring countries 
to the south. See Page Sixteen. 
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Investors in 1936 to Get Biggest Slice 


Of 


MERICAN investors this year are par- 
A taking of the largest slice of the in- 

dustrial profit melon coming their way 
in five years. 

To their stockholders American corporations 
in 1936 will turn over, at a conservative esti- 
mate, some $3,500,000,000 in dividends. At the 
depth of the depression the amount paid out 
by corporations to their shareholders was at a 
low of $2,208,000,000 in 1933. 

In the year 1929 almost six billion dol- 
lars of corporate earnings found their way to 
individuals in dividend checks. 

Government officials, while not publishing 
any estimate of the 1936 dividends, privately 
estimate that the aggregate will be at least 25 
per cent ahead of last year’s. According to the 
national income study made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, about $2,800,000,000 in 
dividends were passed out in 1935. 

These totals represent the amount actually 
going to individual shareholders and exclude 
intercorporate dividends. 


THE CUTTING OF THE MELON 

The estimated 25 per cent increase over last 
year’s dividend total, which would still leave 
the total more than 40 per cent below the 1929 
mark, is based on two factors: 

First, there is the substantial rise in earn- 
ings for all lines of industrial activity. 

Second, there is the effect of the graduated 
surtax on undistributed corporate profits con- 
tained in the Revenue Act of 1936, the pur- 
pose of which is to smoke out the corporate 
earnings into the pockets of shareholders where 
they can be more readily reached by taxation. 

Since the results of the presidential election 
became known, there has been a torrential out- 
pouring of extra and special dividends flooding 
the country, as corporation officials, attempt- 
ing to avoid the surtax on retained income, es- 
timate their 1936 earnings and cut the melon 
accordingly. 

Except in those cases where the manage- 
ment explicitly states that the special action 


Industrial 


Profits 


in Five Years 


y has been taken because of the undistributed in- + declaring a special dividend the head of one 


come feature of the new tax law, it has been 
found practically impossible for the average 
investor to determine whether his larger divi- 
dends are due to improved earnings or to the 
tax. 


BETTER EARNINGS A FACTOR 

In many industries, and for many companies, 
increased sales and earnings undoubtedly form 
a logical basis for larger disbursements to 
shareholders. 

The Federal Reserve’s index of industrial 
production stands at 109 as compared with 64 
in 1932 and with 125 in 1929. Steel ingot pro- 
duction is close to the 1929 peak. Electric power 
production continues to establish new highs 
every week. Total carloadings run about 20 
per cent higher than last year. And so it goes 
down the line of the major indices of business 
—department store sales, cotton goods produc- 
tion, crude oil production and automobile pro- 
duction. 

A summary of the nine months’ earnings of 
245 companies, compiled by the National City 
Bank of New York and indicating the trend of 
profits, shows that this year they had combined 
net profits, less deficits, of $792,000,000 as com- 
pared with $485,000,000 in the first three quar- 
ters of last year. This represented an advance 
of 63 per cent. 


EFFECT OF NEW TAX 

With spectacular increases in profits being 
recorded by individual corporations, and the 
mounting business indices, extra and special 
dividends may well result from higher earnings 
in many cases. 

What of those large and special disburse- 
ments which are of the “hothouse variety,” 
forced out of corporation earnings by pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1936? 

Numerous corporations have publicly de- 
clared that the reason for their extraordinary 
dividend actions was to be found in the gradu- 
ated surtax on retained current income. In 
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company sent this notice to his stockholders: 

“Because of the company’s needs for capital 
expenditures and debt payments, the directors 
would prefer to retain in the business the 
cash represented by this special dividend. In 
any event, they would not ordinarily declare 
any dividend at this time with respect to the 
earnings for the present calendar year, as such 
earnings cannot be known with sufficient ex- 
actness in the usual course of business for some 
time after the year’s end.” 


RUSH TO GET DIVIDENDS OUT 

The difficulty faced by this and other corpo- 
rations is that dividend payments, to be counted 
as a credit against the tax on retained earn- 
ings, must not only be declared before the end 
of the year but must reach the stockholder by 
midnight, December 31. 

The last-minute rush to escape the penalty 
levy on undistributed income has brought forth 
a variety of methods of disbursing dividends, 
each method designed to reduce the portion of 
income subject to the surtax. 

Which of the policies to pursue is the ‘ques- 
tion now uppermost in the minds of officials 
of those corporations which have yet to take 
action. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States last week warned its members: 

“Delay in making numerous adjustments 
necessary to comply with this new and intri- 
cate law may subject corporations to tax bur- 
dens which they do not mean to carry. These 
adjustments may involve in many cases 
changes in dividend policies, and even modifica- 
tions of capital structure and amendments to 
corporate charters and by-laws.” 

For the Federal government the new tax will 
bring in about 400 million dollars for the 
fiscal year 1937, it is estimated. Not only 
does it tax, with a rate ranging from 7 to 27 
per cent, the undistributed income, but it also 
subjects for the first time the dividends to the 
normal 4 per cent individual income tax. 
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Tomovvrow 


A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


Look for taxation and money control policies 
to dominate government planning in immediate 
future. 


Less emphasis is to be placed on government 
regulation, greater emphasis on constitutional 
powers to force somewhat more even distribu- 
tion of income. 


Expect these results of Administration plan- 
ning: 

New surtax on undistributed part of corpora- 
tion earnings will become deeply entrenched 
with few changes. Officials are highly pleased 
with way tax is working, contend it prevents 
what its sponsors describe as “uneconomic cor- 
porate saving.” 


WPA, PWA and AAA will be built into 
permanent establishment of government as 
means of syphoning purchasing power to un- 
employed and to farmers. Machinery would ex- 
pand and contract according to fluctuations in 
industry. 


LABOR INSURANCE PLANS 
Demands of labor for partial shift of cost of 
unemployment insurance and old age insurance 
to combination of pay roll taxes and individual 
and corporate income taxes will be met after 
test of pay roll taxes. 


Federal power over currency and credit will 
be used to bring about a stabilized price level. 
Expect Federal Reserve Board to raise bank re- 
serve requirements again after first of year. 
Lighter controls over flow of gold are now 
being imposed by Treasury. 

Change in capital gains tax now appears prob- 
able although no repeal of that tax contem- 
plated. Government now taxes gains accruing 
from appreciation in value of stocks and bonds 
and real estate essentially as net individual in- 
come. This means a high rate and is presumed 
to be causing individuals to hold their property 

[Continued on Page 2] 
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GERARD SWOPE 





Gerard Swope 


President of the 
General Electric Company 


answers: 


BELIEVE the cost of living adjustment plan we 

announced early in October—copy attached— 
answers your first question—that we think such an 
adjustment should be applied only to incomes in 
the lower brackets, where the margin of income 
over expenses is much less than in the higher 
brackets. 

It is not intended to freeze wages, as the pro- 
ductiveness of labor must always be taken into 
consideration in fixing basic rates. It is intended 
to change the income of employees automatically 
with changes in the cost of living, so the minds of 
the workmen and their families will be relieved of 
fear that their income will not keep pace if the 
cost of living rises, as usually the experience has 
been that wage increases have been slow in follow- 
ing increases in the cost of living. 

This is also helpful in relieving worry when, as 
is so often the case, the individual workman, or his 
family, is confronted with higher costs on par- 
ticular articles and gains the impression, which 
may not be the fact, that prices as a whole are 
higher. 

The plan referred to by Mr. Swope in the first 

paragraph of his letter follows: 


TH EMPLOYEES of several of our plants have 

requested an increase in wages. Our most 
recent surveys of community rates at our various 
plants have shown definitely that we are living up 
to the company policy of paying at least as high 
as the community rates for occupations of com- 
parable skill and efficiency. 

Moreover, although we are working shorter hours 
than in 1929, the average weekly wage of our em- 
ployees has somewhat more pyrchasing value than 
in 1929 because living costs aré lower than in 1929. 
As hours increase, up to the standard of 40 hours 
per week, weekly earnings increase automatically, 
and in addition, as the company’s profits increase, 
the amount available for distribution to employees 
as profit sharing also increases. 

During many recent negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of our employees, complaints have been 
made that the cost of living was increasing. Cost 
of living has increased since the low point of 1933, 
but hourly rates and weekly earnings have increased 
even more rapidly. 

However, in order to allay concern on the part 
of the employees as to the rise in the cost of living, 
automatic increase in employee earnings will be 
made as the cost of living rises. The index taken 
for the cost of living will be the figures published 
by the Department of Labor of the United States 
Government. This plan provides that if the cost of 
living goes up, corresponding increases will be made 
in employe earnings, up to a maximum of 10 per 
cent above the present level, and when this point 
is reached the company will again give considera- 
tion to this question. If the cost of living decreases, 
adjustment will be made downward, but will not go 
below the standard of employe earnings now in ef- 
fect. With this arrangement, the question of the 
relation of employe earnings to the cost of living is 
taken care of automaticaliy. 

On the above basis, effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period on or after Oct. 1, 1936, and 
until further notice, the cost of living adjustment 
of 2 per cent will be added to the weekly or monthly 
earnings on the first $3,000 per year of all those 
receiving not exceeding $4,000 per year. 





Ernest T. Weir 


Chairman of the Board, 
National Steel Corporation 


answers: 


HE public seems to have gained the mistaken 
opinion that the steel industry as a whole has 
adopted this sliding scale of wages. So far as I 
know, no other steel company excepting United 
States Steel Corporation has done so. 

In our own case, after negotiations with our em- 
ployees’ representatives, a wage increase was 
arrived at which was mutually satisfactory. 

We didn’t close the door to future negotiations 
about wages, and we did not peg increases or de- 
creases to the cost of living. 

There are always factors to be considered in 
changing wages other than the cost of living. 

I cannot subscribe to the theory of chaining wages 
to living costs because, if carried to its natural con- 
clusion, this arrangement would halt future ad- 
vances in standards of living. 

In the past 40 years, we have witnessed a great 
and general improvement in living standards. Many 
things have contributed to this, but fundamentally 
the improvement has been due to a steady and 
favorable “spread” between wages and living costs. 

As I see it, any attempt to permanently estab- 
lish the living cost index as the sole barometer for 
wage adjustments would tend to retard the con- 
tinuous increase in real buying power which has 
been and should be the goal of all industry. 
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lhe Question of the Weak 





SHOULD THE COST OF LIVING BE THE BASIS 
FOR WAGE ADJUSTMENTS IN INDUSTRY? 





creases. 


of Labor Statistics. 


helped create. 


eration in fixing basic rates.” 





An interesting controversy was stirred up by the recent 
announcement of a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation in joining the general procession of wage in- 
The announcement said that in future, wages of 
workers would be adjusted, upward or downward, accord- 
ing to the cost-of-living index of the United States Bureau 


The plan was not a new one but it had never been tested 
previously in the steel industry. John L. Lewis, represent- 
ing the group which has been active in attempting to organ- 
ize workers in the steel industry, promptly denounced the 
plan as denying the worker a share in the wealth which he 


While neither endorsing nor condemning the steel com- 
pany plan, with which he said he was not familiar, President 
Roosevelt discussed the principle involved in it, at one of 
has last press conferences before his departure for South 
America. He said the cost of living was a factor to be con- 
sidered only when applied to a minimum wage.. Living costs 
should not be the controlling factor in fixing wages, he 
thought, where costs were very low. Another factor, he 
said, was that “buying power comes into consideration.” 

United States Steel’s wage plan apparently was patterned 
after a wage plan put into effect last month by the General 
Electric Company. However, the head of the latter com- 
pany, Mr. Gerard Swope, declares that the General Electric 
plan does not tend to “freeze wage,” as the labor group 
contends the steel company’s plan does, saying that “the 
productiveness of labor must always be taken into consid- 


Certain other steel companies, not affiliated with United 


problem. 


proved? 


States Steel, also have recently announced wage increases 
without tieing them to the cost of living. Only one execu- 
tive has commented on the cost-of-living index plan.. Ernest 
T. Weir, head of the independent National Steel Corpora- 
tion, is frankly critical of it. He says that to use such an in- 
dex as the sole barometer for wage adjustments would tend 
to retard the continuous increase in real buying power. 

Organized labor, at one time, was committed to the cost- 
of-living yardstick for wage adjustments but later aban- 
doned it in favor of the “social wage” for reasons outlined in 
the letter of Phillip Murray, chairman of the steel workers 
organization committee, printed below. 

In an effort to provoke constructive discussion of this 
question the United States News invited letters from a num- 
ber of public men who are concerned with solution of the 


Suggestion was made that readers would be interested 
in knowing the answer to these questions: 

1.—Should the cost-of-living index be applied in the 
brackets above the lowest? 

2.—Does the use of the principle tend to freeze wages at 
levels which are unrelated to the productiveness of labor? 

3—Is there any middle ground which reconciles the idea 
of cost-of-living index with the idea of greater income 
as production increases? 

4.—What are the economic benefits of the plan? 
produce stability in employment and what effect does it 
have on the opportunity of labor to improve its position 
through revision of pay when company earnings are im- 


Replies received are presented herewith. 


Does it 








Phillip Murray 


Chairman of the Steel Workers 
Organization Committee and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers 


answers: 


| fo RESPONSE to your four questions on cost-of- 
living wages, my answers are as follows: 

To the fird7: No, the cost-of-living index 
should be applied Beither as a basis for minimum 
wages nor should it be applied in the brackets above 
the lowest. My reasons are given in later para- 
graphs of this letter. 

To the second question—Yes, the use of the prin- 
ciple not only tends, but is intended, to freeze wages 
at levels unrelated to the productiveness of labor. 

To the third question, my answer is No, there is 
no middle ground which reconciles the cost of living 
index with the idea of greater income as produc- 
tion increases. 

To the question regarding the economic benefits 
of the plan, the obvious answer is that these are 
all on the side of the employer. 


VIEWPOINT OF LABOR 

As applied to the current attempt of some steel 
companies to have employes sign an agreement on 
wages embodying this cost-of-living principle, the 
scheme works out like this: 

1. It raises labor rates from 47 cents and 4814 
cents to 52% cents and 54 cents respectively, and 
other jobs, whose rates have not been increased 
since August 1, 1936, are raised 5 per cent to 8 per 
cent. 

2. It binds the worker to his standard of living, of 
July 15, 1936. A worker who pays $30 a month house 
rent will eventually get enough to pay for an in- 
crease in his rent. But he must live in the same 
house all the time, and his wages are never in- 
creased so he can move into a better home. 

3. The worker is denied the benefits of increased 
profits. If profits rise one to two hundred per cent, 
but the Cost of Living Index remains the same, the 
worker receives no wage raise. He is denied a just 
share of the increased wealth of the country. 

4. The Cost of Living Index must increase 15 per 
cent above July 15, 1936, before the worker gets any 
wage raise. Since 1927 the Cost of Living Index has 
never increased more than 5 per cent in any one 
year. But in 1930, 1931, and 1932, the Cost of Living 
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, —Underwood & Unaereusa 
ERNEST T. WEIR 





Index dropped 7 per cent to 10 per cent each year. 

5. The average 10 per cent increase granted effec- 
tive November 16, 1936, is to take care of a future 
10 per cent increase in the Cost of Living. But since 
the last wage raise in April, 1934, the Cost of Living 
Index has increased 6 per cent. Therefore, the pres- 
ent 10 per cent general wage raise is only a 4 per 
cent wage increase over April, 1934. 

The Pittsburgh Press in a recent editorial stated 
the case against the cost-of-living wage in a man- 
ner which has my complete approval. The editorial 
is as follows: 


COST OF LIVING BASIS 

“The steel industry’s proposal to tie future wage 
rates to the fluctuating costs of living brings to the 
fore again an old issue: 

“‘Shall American workers’ wages be gauged by 
living costs or by labor’s ability to create wealth?’ 

“As between these two formulas America has 
chosen the latter. If wage changes in the past 
had been held only to the rise and fall of living 
costs our working population would have been 
bound to something around the subsistence level. 
Our 33 million wage and salary workers would not 
have been able to join the growing mass of con- 
sumers of luxury goods. Where, then, would have 





been the sellers of automobiles, sanitary plumbing, 
radios, movie tickets, the thousand and one goods 
and services that today have become necessary 
to the American family? 

“And in the future what will become of the young 
industries now catering to our expanding wants? 
If industry refuses to share its new wealth with 
its workers in higher wages and salaries this great 
home market will languish. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor formally abandoned its old cost-of- 
living yardstick in 1928 and adopted what it called 
‘the social wage.’ This social wage, based on 
mechanized industry’s dynamic power to produce 
wealth, enabled the United States to raise its living 
standard beyond that of other countries. It will 
raise that standard even higher. 

“Unfortunately the social wage has not been ap- 
plied universally. Even when we thought we were 
most prosperous the prosperity was spotty. During 
the 20’s for example the millions of our people on 
the farm did not share. There might have been no 
depression had the prosperity been general instead 
of restricted to industrial centers. 


CITES A NOTE OF WARNING 


“In the recovery situation as we see it today we 
believe a strong note of warning is called for; a 
warning to industry to benefit from its lesson. 

“For example—a study just completed by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, of pay rolls in 19 industrial States. This 
shows that in 1933—4,473,817 factory employes 
earned an average of $927 a year; in 1935—5,541,- 
092 workers in these same factories earned an aver- 
age of $1,091, an increase of $164. But—and here’s 
the danger signal—the value of products turned out 
averaged $5,406 per worker in 1933, while in 1935 
the average was $6,365, a gain of $959 per man. 
Therefore, the employers kept’ for themselves 83 
per cent of the increased output and passed on to 
their employes in increased wages only 17 per cent. 
In other words, out of every $7 of additional wealth 
created and sold, the worker got $1 and the em- 
ployer $6. 

“Allowances, of course, must be made for capital. 
But this is lopsided. Such a lack of balance is dan- 
gerous to industrial peace. Much of the $6 is 
shunted away from mass buying power into sav- 
ings and investments. Instead of going into the 
consumer column it will go into production; and to 
the over-building of the industrial plant once more, 
if we don’t watch out. Another depression looms 
under such maldistribution of recovery’s benefits. 
Only a social wage will prevent it.” 





A Glance Backward—And Forward—In the Wage Controversy 


HE reappearance of the cost of liv- 

ing argument in wage contro- 

versies marks a 20-year revolution in 
the wheel of time. 


In the World War days, when furious bidding 
for goods was sending up prices by leaps and 
bounds, the rising cost of living was recognized 
on every side as a valid argument for increasing 
the pay of labor. Unions used it. Government 
conciliation boards recognized it. Employers ac- 
knowledged it. 

But its return into the arena of industrial ten- 
sion is a reminder of how long a time 20 years can 
be when the world and its economic system are in 
continual flux. 

Even in the second decade of the century, the 
argument soon changed its character. When prices 
began to fall in 1919, labor leaders dropped it with 
a suddenness matched only by that with which 
some employers took it up. When deflation after 
the war was the order of the day, many corpora- 
tions, finding themselves hard pressed to maintain 
wage scales, publicly justified their wage cuts by 


a consideration of the falling cost of living. 

Then the argument dropped out of sight, partly 
because prices maintained an even keel for many 
years and partly because a shift in viewpoint was 
gradually coming over the American scene. 

More and more, labor took the attitude that, 
where profits were made, the worker was entitled 
to a fair share, however the cost of living might 
be behaving. 

Then, with productive efficiency tending to over- 
take markets, the idea began to dawn on a few 
industrial leaders and others who took thought of 
the future that what was needed was an increase 
in purchasing power. How better increase pur- 
chasing power, it was asked, than to distribute the 
revenue of corporations as widely as possible among 
those who need to buy? 

With the advent of the New Deal, this point of 
view became dominant. 

Now the depression is receding into the past and 
as it goes the cost of living is rising somewhat. 
It is at this point that the cost of living argument 
makes its appearance once more. 

Today, however, it competes with the other idea 
which has grown up in the meantime—the pur- 
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chasing power argument. 

A Department of Labor study recently completed 
shows how these two points of view work out. 

The study analyzes the types of goods on which 
workers in typical cities spend their money, first 
at low income levels and then at higher levels. 

If their income rose exactly as the cost of living 
rose, they would normally spend the same propor- 
tion of their incomes on each kind of object as 
they did before the two matched increases. 

But with a rise of real income—more dollars but 
with prices the same—the results carried some dis- 
tinct surprises. It was found, for instance, that 
expenditures for furniture, electrical equipment, 
transportation, medical care and recreation rose 
much more rapidly than did the rise in income. 
Other items advanced at the same rate. These im 
cluded housing and clothing. Still others, such as 
food, dropped behind in proportion, even though 
expenditures on them increased in dollars. 

A conclusion that appeared to rise from the study 
was that, with income going up more rapidly than 
the cost of living, a rise in effective demand was 
being created for the newer goods that represent 
to the masses of people a better life. 








—Wide World 


PHILLIP MURRAY 


Tomorrow 


[Continued From Page 1.] 





rather than sell it on an advance, because of 
weight of tax. 

Plan is to treat capital gains as an entirely 
separate classification of income, requiring a re- 
turn on a new form. A graduated rate of tax, 
less than that in individual income, then would 
apply to this separate classification. Treasury 
wants this change in hope of gleaning more 
revenue. 

Revival of NRA in old form is not being con- 
sidered in government planning. Federal incor 
poration and codes for individual basic indus- 
tries are receiving most thought. 


Look for Congressional approval of codes for 
coal and textile industries. 


Labor standards will be left out of proposed 
laws. Idea is to encourage labor to organize 
and negotiate standards through collective bar- 
gaining without direct governmental interven- 
tion. 

If President is able to carry out his plan of 
no more government borrowing in new fiscal 
year—and this plan is based on his expectation 
that new corporation surtax and other taxes will 
yield more revenue than estimated—business 
and industry will be called on to carry the full 
recovery load. 

Present dividend flood is expected to continue 
after first of year though on somewhat reduced 
scale, due to fact that many companies do not 
close their fiscal years until June 30. 


Look for new controls over amount of credit 
in stock market. A sharp rise in brokers’ loans 
outstanding is expected by government experts 
after turn of the year and Administration in- 
tends to “nip in the bud” any undue advance. 


As an attempt to make the market accurately 
mirror the progress of business, SEC will push 
through its segregation principle, separating 
brokers and dealers, to reduce “professional” 
trading. Legislation designed to correct the pro- 
cedure by which corporations reorganize also 
will be pushed. 


Some sort of overhauling of the government’s 
lending agencies will take place in the coming 
winter, with coordination and curtailment the 
objective. The lending authority of the RFC 
is likely to be continued through 1937, though 
curtailed. 

Prospects are good for enactment of the Wag- 
ner low-cost housing bill at coming session of 
Congress. Probably will follow in main features 
the outline of the act introduced at last session. 
Unlikely that a major Federal outlay will be 
asked. 


Enlarged appropriations for LaFollette com- 
mittee on civil liberties will be sought from 
Congress by organized labor. Committee’s dis- 
closures on strike breaking are felt to be the 
most powerful influence in winning public opin- 
ion to the labor side of controversies that has 
yet been devised. 


Pressure for winning a 30-hour week will be 
transferred from the legislative front to the in- 
dustrial front. Constitutional limitations are 
held to be a deterrent to an effective law, al- 
though a gesture of seeking a Congressional law 
will be continued as part of the battle. 


Stronger neutrality legislation is in sight, with 
gestures intended to throw the weight of this 
country on the side of democracies. President 
Roosevelt has set his mind on American leader- 
ship among world democracies in striving for 
peace. Pan-American conference is just the first 
of the moves that he intends. 


France and Italy are getting ready to make 
war debt settlement gestures to the United 
States. Both need Joans, especially to carry on 
their military programs, while Italy also needs 
money for development of its Ethiopian terri- 
tory. France needs stronger ties with United 
States in face of anti-communist and anti-fascist 
lineups in Europe. 


Even should the two nations offer enough in 
payment to lift the Johnson law ban against 
loans to governments which have not paid their 
debts, Congress is likely to attach a condition 
to the loans that they must not be used for 
arming. 
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President Calls Attention to Federal Incorporation Proposal to Control Hours 


A FORMULA for _ national 
~ control over major indus- 
trial policies is receiving the 
attention of President Roose- 
velt. This formula rests upon 
Federal Government incorpora- 
tion and licensing of business. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his second press 
conference after election, referred 
newspapermen to a government 
study of the subject. This study 
shows that the formula of Federal 
incorporation has often been sug- 
gested during the past 50 years. 

Included in those suggestions 
were: 

First, a bare proposal that the 
central government should have sole 
power to grant charters to corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business. 

Second, a recommendation by 
President Taft in 1910 that a system 
of voluntary Federal incorporation 
be provided for business as a means 
of making the anti-trust laws more 
flexible. 

Third, a Democratic party en- 
dorsement of the idea in the plat- 
forms of 1908 and 1912. 

Fourth, a reference to the plan 
by President Wilson in 1919 as a 
method of regulating business 
profits. 


THE NEW FORMULA 

But now Senator O’Mahoney, 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, proposes that 
Federal government incorporation 
and licensing of business be used 
to revive a streamlined NRA, minus 
voluntary codes, and amply supplied 
with teeth for enforcement of de- 
mands that employers: 

1. Establish minimum wages and 
maximum hours through collective 
bargaining with organized workers. 

2. Distribute earnings according 
to a plan laid down by law. 

3. Reform corporate practices and 
methods in ways to give larger voice 
to stockholders and to labor. 

This new formula—which would 
face Supreme Court scrutiny in the 
event of Congressional acceptance— 
was produced in the summer of 1935 
after the original National Recovery 
Administration, with its voluntary 
codes of fair practice, was found to 
be operating in violation of the Con- 
Stitution. 

Its authors were Charlton Ogburn, 
counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Senator O’Mahoney. 
Support for the formula came from 
the A. F. of L. but Congress, ac- 
cording to the record, showed little 
interest either in the latter part of 
the 1935 session or in the 1936 ses- 
sion, 

A search for methods to impose 
minimum labor standards on indus- 


formula of Federal incorporation to 
be pushed forward again with labor 
and other backing. 

This raises the questions: What 
definitely would the O’Mahoney bill 
mean to the average American busi- 
nessman if its terms should become 
law? And: What basis and what 
machinery would be utilized to ef- 
fect its enforcement? 


WHAT MEASURE WOULD DO 


| ing obtained a license from 
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And Wages and Senator O'Mahoney Prepares a Bill 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR JOS. C. O’MAHONEY 
Democratic Senator from Wyoming, 
whose plan for the Federal licensing 
of all firms engaged in interstate com- 
merce will be ready for introduction 
when Congress convenes on Jan. 5. 





and a national system of incorpora- 
tion. 

In the exercise of those stated 
powers, the plan calls for Congress 
to increase the size of the Federal 
Trade Commission and to vest it 
with enforcement of the program 
of regulation. 

This enforcement would be based 
on a system of licensing. No busi- 
nessman, outside of agriculture, 
transportation, banking, insurance 
or newspaper publishing, could en- 
gage in commerce without first hav- 
the 
Trade Commission. 

Every license is to provide, first, 
that there can be no discrimination 
against women in rates of pay; 
second, that no person less than 16 
years be employed; third, that em- 
ployes have the right to self-organ- 


| ization, with employers barred from 


interfering and required to bargain 
collectively with employes under 
terms of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 


MUST BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 
The bill requires that licensed em- 
ployers in determining rates of pay, 
hours or work and other conditions 
of employment must bargain with 
representatives of their employers. 
They are to be guided in that bar- 


| gaining by what is described as the 
try, now that President Roosevelt | 
has been re-elected, is causing the | 


“fundamental principle and objec- 
tive of the Act,” to-wit: 

“Rates of pay of employes shall be 
increased and hours of work shall 
be reduced in accordance with gains 


| in the productive efficiency of in- 


| logical 


dustry arising from increased mech- 
anization, improvements in techno- 
methods, or from other 


| causes, to the end that employes 
| shall have an equitable participa- 


A summary of the bill, together | 


with explanations of its provisions, 
gives a partial answer. 


tion in the output of industry, and 
that employment and mass-purchas- 
ing power may keep pace with the 
productive accomplishment of in- 


| dustry.” 


To provide what its authors think | 


will be a constitutional basis for 
licensing law, Congress would make 
three declarations as follows: 

First, that the Constitution gives 
to the Federal government complete 
power to regulate all commerce 
which concerns more than one 
State; second, that to promote the 
general welfare it is necessary to 
regulate industrial production and 
distribution as a means of raising 
the standard of living and conserv- 
ing natural resources, and, third, 
that powers of all corporations are 
derived from the people who may 


To make sure that those guide- 
posts to bargaining are observed, 
the plan requires the Trade Com- 
mission to secure from each firm 
detailed data as to production costs, 


| prices and profits for use of the em- 
| ployes and employers. 





THE TEETH IN THE LAW 

But what happens if some busi- 
nessman balks at these requirements 
or violates the condition of the li- 
cense? 

The answer is that the Trade 
Commission then may, after a hear- 
ing, revoke the license. Since this 
license is required to do any business 


require a national licensing system | of a sort that affects commerce its 
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, loss involves a loss to do business. 


But, to temper this provision, the 
law would permit the affected li- 
censee to go to court to defend him- 


| Self. 


Just one compulsory ground for 
revoking a license is contained in 
the act. The Commission is directed 
to investigate any strike or lock-out 
in which police or militia take part, 
and “if the Commission shall find 
that such business is at fault in 
said strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute, and has caused directly or 
indirectly, such police, militia or 
other armed forces to protect or es- 
cort strike-breakers, it shall be the 
duty of the Commission immediately 
to revoke the license of such busi- 
ness.” 


CHECKS ON CORPORATIONS 

Then there are specific condi- 
tions to be met by any corporation 
seeking a license. Among these 
conditions are the following 

1, That a corporation shall have 
power to engage only in the busi- 
ness for which it is licensed and 
cannot own stock of any other cor- 
poration, unless that corporation is 


| a subsidiary for which a full ac- 


counting must be made. 

2. That all stockholders shall have 
an equal right to vote the number 
of shares held by them, regardless of 
charter provisions for non-voting 
stock. 

3. That no person can be eligible 
to serve as an officer or director of 
any corporation subject to the Act 


unless he is an actual owner of 


| Stock in the corporation. And every 


officer or director is to be regarded 
as a trustee of the stockholders, 
liable in actual and punitive dam- 
ages for any money or property 
that may be transferred to another 
corporation in which he may be an 
officer or director. 

4. That no bonus or commission 
in addition to regular salary can be 
paid to any officer or director unless 
by the vote of stockholders at a reg- 
ular meeting. 


CLOSE FEDERAL CONTROL 

5. That a limit is to be placed in 
the law on the amount of surplus 
that may be held by any corpora- 
tion, with surplus in excess of the 
limit to be distributed in dividends 
to stockholders unless the dividends 
paid in the preceding year had 
amounted to 10 per cent of the par 
value of the stock. If dividends 
would amount to more than that 
then the plan requires that a profit- 
sharing program be devised, unless 
a court decides that a bigger surplus 
is needed to maintain wage stand- 
ards. 

6. That “corporation representa- 
tives” are to be designated by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Civil Service Commission to repre- 
sent stockholders by proxy at cor- 
poration meetings. 

These corporation representatives 
would be paid half of their income 
by the corporation and half by the 
government. They would be trained 
in law and accounting and would 
have access to the books of corpora- 
tions in order to prepare themselves 
to represent stockholders in an in- 
formed manner. 

Of this plan 
trol over corporations, 
O’Mahoney says: 

“This bill would protect labor and 
foster commerce. 

“It would put an end to the most 
flagrant abuses of corporate power. 
It would solve the holding company 
problem by giving to stockholders 
of the companies which are strang- 
led in the holding company net the 
voting power to control their own 
capital. 

“It would protect the rights of the 


for Federal con- 
Senator 


| minority stockholder. 


“It would mean actual self-gov- 
ernment in industry and would put 
an end to the expansion of bu- 
reaucracy. 

“It would confine the Govern- 
ment to its proper sphere, which is 
not to run the businesses of the 


| country but to prevent one citizen or 


class of citizens from taking advan- 
tage of the rest. 

“It would mean a real distribution 
of the wealth of the country, not 
in the sense of destroying or dis- 
tributing capital assets but by pro- 
viding for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of national income. Because :t 
would do that, it would stimulate 
business.” 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENT 

But those who are preparing to 
oppose this plan for bringing in- 
dustry under the wing of the Federal 
government, raise a number of 


| points. 


They point out, first, that NRA 
represented a plan to reach some 
of the objectives of the new plan on 
a cooperative basis—with industry, 
labor and the government sharing 
in regulation—yet the Supreme 
Court ruled out that program in a 
unanimous decision. 

The Court has held that produc- 








—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLTON OGBURN 
Counsel for the American Federation 
of Labor and co-author with Senator 
O’Mahoney of the new formula de- 
signed to take the place of the old 
NRA. 





tion of goods does not involve com- 
merce and is essentially a local ac- 
tivity outside the scope of Federal 
power. 

Those who are analyzing the 
O'Mahoney proposal say that, ac- 
cording to court interpretations, 
corporations engaged in manufac- 
turing, mining and trade of a local 
nature—a large proportion of all 


corporations—would not be subject 
to Federal licensing and would be 
outside the effect of the law. 

They insist that the NRA decision, 
the AAA decision and the New York 
State minimum wage law decision 
all stand in the way of any plan for 
regulation or control of industries 
not directly engaged in interstate 
commerce. Their point is that the 


| licensing law could be evaded by 


organization of separate corpora- 
tions to carry on activities that the 
courts have held to be local. 

A second point raised by those 
who oppose the plan is that its 
terms, in their opinion, constitute 
virtual government domination of 
many industrial policies. 

They argue that control such as 
proposed is practical only in coun- 
tries such as Italy and Germany 
which maintain a tight grip on in- 


| dustry. 


Then is the idea of Federal incor- 
poration wholly tied up with a pro- 
gram for full regulation of American 


| industry along the lines proposed by 


Senator O’Mahoney? 
The answer given by some im- 


| portant officials in the Department 


of Commerce is: Not necessarily. 

They point out that the idea of 
Federal incorporation could be used 
to attain a number of ends without 
venturing into the realm of strong 
industrial controls. 

Thus, the government might by 
tax concessions or anti-trust law 


concessions, induce industries to 
meet definite labor or fair trade 
practice standards on a voluntary 
basis. This method is said to have 
been used with success in the case 
of American firms doing business in 
China, operating under a uniform 
incorporation law. 

Or, the government might try to 
apply a compulsory Federal incor- 
poration law but without using that 
law to regulate industry but rather 
to insure better policing of corporate 
practices. 

Now large numbers of American 
corporations—thousands of them— 
are operating under the incorpora- 
tion laws of Delaware which attach 
few conditions. Each State has dif- 
ferent requirements, with large 
companies doing business in many 
States free to take advantage of the 
most favorable laws. 

On that point Charlton Ogburn, 
co-author of the O’Mahoney bill, 


| said: 


“Today two or more individuals 
without financial means can easily 
obtain a corporate charter from a 
State, the corporation laws of which 
are extremely lax, and can then do 
business in other States in a manner 


| forbidden to corporations created by 


those States. The corporations which 
control our industry are manifestly 


| beyond the control of the States. 


A Federal incorporation law can cope 
with this state of affairs. 
“Congress undoubtedly, 


in my 


“STREAM-LINED NRA’: U. S. LICENSES FOR INDUSTRY + 
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| opinion, has the right, granted it by 

| the constitution in the power to rege 

| ulate commerce among the States 
and with foreign countries, to re- 
quire a Federal license of those per- 

| sons and corporations engaged in 

| interstate commerce or to require the 
Federal incorporation of such cor- 
porations.” 

Mr. Ogburn feels that the Federal 
government can go farther along 
the road to government control of 
industry than NRA went, provided 
the control is exercised in the gov- 
ernment control over the right of 

| individuals to do business in inter- 
| state commerce. 

Other officials, however, are less 
sure about the Federal power in that 
field in view of the implications of 
Supreme Court decisions during the 
past two years. 


THE COURT’S ATTITUDE 

Few of the Government’s legal ex- 
perts doubt that the Supreme Court 
justices would approve a plan for 
voluntary Federal incorporation that 
imposed conditions and granted tax 
or other exemptions to attract ade 
herence, but they are highly doubte 
ful of the Court’s willingness to per- 
mit controls more rigid than those 
of NRA. 

If that method of reviving the 
NRA is to be used their idea is that 
there must either be a change in the 
personnel and viewpoint of the Su- 
preme Court, or a change in the 

| Constitution itself. 

President Roosevelt thus far has 
done no more than let newspaper 
men know that he is studying the 
subject. His attitude toward Fed- 
eral incorporation as a practical 
matter of administration policy re- 

|} mains undisclosed at this time. 
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—Wide World 


SENATE “EARLY BIRDS” 
The two newly elected Florida Senators, among the 
rst of the early arrivals in Washington for the open- 
ing session of Congfess January 5, are shown taking 
their first ride on the Senate subway car that runs 
from the Senate Office Building to the Capitol. Left 
to right: Senators Claude Pepper and C. O. Andrews. 





Peace in the Americas 
And an Old World Contrast 


Closing the American embassy in 
Madrid, Spain, the State Department 
takes an action that at once links and 
contrasts two hemispheres. In the 
Nest, a conference of nations is 
bout to open, seeking continued 
ace; in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
stile alliances are concluded which 
)1reshadow an international struggle 
on the pattern of the Spanish conflict. 


The Madrid embassy 1s closed officially in the 
expectation that the city may be destroyed as Fas- 
cist rebels and Socialist government forces are 
locked in a conflict, wtih quarter neither asked nor 
given. 

On the world stage, Germany, known to be aid- 
ing the rebels, concludes an agreement with Japan 
to combat Socialism as exemplified in Russia, a 
nation known to be aiding the Spanish govern- 
ment. Italy also considers adherence. Other na- 
tions of the Old World not directly involved in the 
main controversy strain every nerve to prepare for 
possible war. 

In the Western Hemisphere, under the leader- 
ship of the President of the United States, states- 
men of the various nations gather at Buenos Aires 
in the hope of forestalling by collective action the 
approach of a fate such as appears to be hanging 
over the rest of the world. 

Says President Roosevelt, addressing the Con- 
gress of Brazil as he stops at Rio de Janeiro on 
his way to Buenos Aires: 

“If in the generation to come we can live with- 
out war, democratic government in the Americas 
will prove its complete ability to raise the stand- 
ards of life for those millions who cry for oppor- 
tunity today. There is no American conflict that 
can not be settled by orderly and peaceful means.” 
(“Tide of World Affairs,” page 10.) 





Unemployment Insurance: 
Victory Before High Court 


Passing safely by a crisis, the system 
of unemployment compensation nears 
the end of its first year with the pros- 
pect of being a permanent part of 
American life. 


The crisis is a Supreme Court decision, in which 
a New York law approved by the Social Security 
Board is upheld, but by the narrowest of margins. 
The Court divides, 4 to 4, in the absence of Justice 
Stone, thereby failing to reverse the favorable de- 
cision of the highest New York court. 

While a State law only, and not the Federal law, 
Was at stake, an adverse decision would have made 
the Federal law unworkable. What is more, the 
most feared hurdle before the program is cleared, 
namely, whether the doctrine of due process of 
law would forbid the realization of such a program. 

This is the doctrine on which the chief opposi- 
tion to the law was based in the courts. The plea 
was that the law takes away property from one 
class—the employers—and gives it to employes, a 
process which, it was maintained, the Constitution 
forbids. The Federal law has yet to be tested. 

For 11 months the Federal Government has been 
levying a pay roll tax of 1 per cent, payable Jan. 1 
next, to build up a fund, most of which goes to 
States to pay benefits to the unemployed under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

Number of States now having such laws: 16. 
They cover about 8,000,000 employes. “Now,” de- 
clares John G. Winant, chairman of the Board, “the 
way is cleared for enactment of such laws in the 
other States.” (“Labor,” page 11.) 





Uncle Sam as Shipper 
During a Shipping Strike 


Uncle Sam steps into the labor con- 
troversy that is ham-stringing ship- 
ping operations on three coasts. He 
charters ships to transport needed 
goods to Alaska, obtaining workers 
by granting the demands of the strik- 
ing seamen on the Pacific Coast. 


These demands are union control of hiring halls, 
which means that only union men may be hired, 
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and payment of overtime wages in cash instead of + 


averaging working and idle time before any over- 
time premiums are paid. 

Similar operation of ships by the Government to 
prevent suffering in Hawaii is under consideration. 

Conciliation efforts of the Labor Department 
meanwhile mark time as shippers hold out against 
terms demanded in the West. In the East and 
South ship owners seek to operate with workers 
supplied by the International Seamen’s Union de- 
spite picketing by strikers from this same union. 
The departure of each ship thus depends on the 
outcome of a conflict between two groups of union 
seamen. 

What the Eastern and Southern strikers demand 
is a wage scale equal to that on the Pacific Coast, 
and they want it now, although their present wage 
agreement does not expire until the end of next 
year. Their leaders charge that the union’s regu- 
lar officials “sold out” the workers, receiving bene- 
fits from employers in return for accepting wage 
scales rejected in advance by vote of the seamen. 
(“Uncle Sam’s News Reel,” page 9.) 





Compromise and Deadlock 
In the Labor Schism 


Still unclosed is the breach in the 
ranks of organized labor as the 
American Federation’s annual con- 
vention votes, 11 to 1, to ratify the 
suspension of 10 unions comprising 
one-third the membership. These 
ten unions are acting independently 
to organize into a single union all 
workers in each of the mass produc- 
tion industries irrespective of the ef- 
fect this may have on existing craft 
unions. 


The vote is a compromise between two extreme 
proposals, On-one side craft union champions had 
sought revocation of the ten ¢harters already sus- 
pended by the Federation’s executive council. 
Partisans of the t7n had sought reinstatement. 

Officers are instructed to continue to seek peace, 
If the action of the suspended unions becomes “un- 
bearable,” the executive committee is authorized to 
call a special convention to consider more drastic 
steps. 

Reply of the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, to which the ten unions belong: In words, 
none; in action, continuance of their organizing 
compaigns. Unofficially it is declared that only 
lifting of the suspensions will clear the way for 
conversations. 

Each side thus insists that the other take the 
initiative in seeking peace but on terms which are 
mutually unacceptable. 

Other action taken by the convention, meeting 
in Tampa, Fla., includes a decision to press for 
adoption of a law requiring Federal incorporation 
of all companies doing an interstate business. 
Charters would be granted conditional on observ- 
ance of stipulated wage and hour standards and 
the practice of collective bargaining. William 
Green is reelected president. (‘“Labor,” page 11.) 





Trial Balloons 
For Revival of NRA 


Without committing the Administra- 
tion, two officials ask labor and busi- 
ness leaders to submit plans for 
achieving the objectives of the old 
NRA. These objectives are the elim- 
ination of unfair business practices 
and unfair labor practices, including 
the payment of substandard wages 
and use of child labor. 


One of the officials is George L. Berry, Coordinator 
of Industrial Cooperation, who calls for a confer- 
ence in early December. Mr. Berry’s interest is 
chiefly in the provisions for protecting the inter- 
ests of labor. Many of the larger industries have 
not yet accepted his invitation for the parley. 

The other official is Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, who lays plans before the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Commerce. Says Mr. 
Roper: 

“It would be ideal if the objectives sought could 
be brought about by business, industry, labor and 
the consumer working among themselves. But if 
this approach is unsuccessful, the interest of all re- 
quires that the Federal Government take action in 
cooperation with all elements.” 

Two sidelights: 

1. Leaders of organized retailers adopt a plan for 
reviving the NRA code through action by individual 
States. 

2. The Institute of Public Opinion reports that a 
survey based on “scientific sampling” shows 51 per 
cent of the people favorable to a revival of the NRA 








—Underwood & Underwood 
MILLION DOLLAR BONFIRE 
The largest destruction of confiscated narcotics in 
the nation’s history goes up in smoke as Treasury 
Department agents shovel 1,000 pounds into a blaz- 
ing furnace at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. The drugs, officials report, were worth $1,500,- 
000, although their sale to addicts by way of dope 
peddlers would net between ten and fifteen million 
dollars, 





as compared with 38 per cent shortly before the Su- 
preme Court invalidated the Recovery Act. (“Trend 
of American Business,” page 12.) 


+. 





A Blow at Peonage: 


The First Court Conviction 


An echo from Civil War days is heard 
in Arkansas, where the first convic- 
tion is secured under the law of 1866 
which forbids slavery and peonage. 
The Farm Tenants Union hails the 
conviction as the harbinger of a new 
emancipation. 


Facts in the case: Paul D. Peacher, town mar- 
shall of Earle, Ark., is found guilty of having several 
Negroes falsely arrested on charges of vagrancy in 
the course of a farm-labor strike and condemning 
them to work out fines by labor on his own farm. 
A fine of $3,500 is imposed on Mr. Peacher and a 
two-year prison term, the latter to be suspended 
if the fine is paid. 

Officials of the Farm Tenants Union prepare for 
a celebration as its secretary, H. L. Mitchell, issues 
this statement: 

“Activities of Peacher represented the worst type 
of intimidation practiced against tenants and 
sharecroppers. His conviction should be a step to- 
ward ending lawlessness and intimidation on the 
part of officers and landlords in East Arkansas. 
Other cases similar to that of Peacher will be 
pressed vigorously. Such cases will take the form 
of damage suits against individual persons rather 
than criminal procedures.” 





Closing a Loophole 
In Labor Standard Law 


One loophole may no longer be used 
by contractors doing business with 
the Government but seeking to avoid 
observance of labor standards speci- 
fied by the Walsh-Healey Act. 


The loophole is closed through a new definition 
formulated in regulations issued by the Secretary 
of Labor. The regulation is aimed at contractors 
who have goods shipped directly from manufactur- 
ers, these latter not being bound by the contract 
calling for wage and hour stipulations which the 
contractor had signed. 

The new ruling makes the contractor the agent 
of the manufacturer who does the shipping, with 
the result that the contractor resorting to this 
device would be found to default on his contract. 

Other loopholes still remaining include the break- 
ing up of contracts into amounts below $10,000, the 
lower limit of amounts coming under the law, and 
the purchase of goods by contractors in the open 
market. 

How effective is this device of Uncle Sam’s to use 
his purchasing power in making old NRA standards 
operative? 

An answer is given by the amount of contracts 
let to date under the stipulations laid down in the 
law. The total of such contracts is reported at 
somewhat above $2,000,000. 








TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 
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THUMBS HAVE BEEN + DESPITE HEAVY PRESSURE 


TURNED down on a proposal to 
merge the Treasury Department 
into a huge central agency con- 
trolling all Government financing, 
taxing, and lending activities. 
Present Treasury under this re- 
organization plan would have be- 
come just one branch of the De- 
partment headed by an undersec- 
retary. 

s&s 
STRONG INSIDE PRESSURE 
is being marshalled to convince 
President Roosevelt that the cap- 
ital gains tax should not be dras- 
tically revised. The argument is 
made that any important revision 
would give tax advantages to 
wealthy individuals. 

* *k * 
HIGH OFFICIALS of the Ad- 
ministration admit privately that 
they believe the old age insurance 
system will break down at the 
start because of administrative 
difficulties. They forecast im- 
portant changes in method, aimed 
at simplification. 





from groups interested in obtain- 
ing such data, the Census Bureau 
has decided not to issue estimates 
of population of cities and coun- 
ties until a census has been taken. 
Estimates on basis of available 
data, officials say, would be poor 
guesses at best. 

* * 

SOURCES CLOSE to the White 
House say that the President 
hopes his South American trip 
may help counteract the influence 
of rival foreign agents now en- 
gaged in propaganda to sell the 
Latin American people on com- 
munism and fascism. 

* * * 
POLITICAL TROUBLES 
abroad are upsetting plans for 
pushing a number of new recipro- 
cal trade agreements to a quick 


conclusion. 
x ok x 


A NUMBER of Department 
heads are emitting muffled cries 
over the treatment they are reciv- 
ing in the new budget. Budget 


+ Bureau officials are being hard- 





boiled under White House orders 
for strict economy. 

LANGUAGE OF NEW legisla- 
tive proposals now being given 
consideration will delete much of 
early New Deal phraseology. For 
example, plans have been made to 
change the National “Emergency” 
Council, to the National “Execu- 
tive” Council when Congress is 
asked to renew the life of that 
agency. 


* * x 


THOSE IN A POSITION to 
know say that the President ex- 
pects to give the Business Advis- 
ory Council a more prominent 
part in future determination of 
business-industry policies. Strat- 
egy planned in endeavor to stim- 
ulate further expansion of busi- 
ness activity. 

* *.2 
CONFIDENTIAL word among 
officials of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is that there is 
little likelihood the railroads will 


+ be given rate increases when the 





| 
| 


emergency surcharges expire at 
the end of this year. 


* * x 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT and 
Internal Revenue officials private- 
ly express surprise at the small 
number of court attacks on the 
new Social Security Program now 
that registration of employers 
and employes is under way. They 
have been expecting a flood of 
suits rivalling the deluge of proc- 
essing tax cases a year ago. 
xk * 


SECURITIES AND ExX- 
C"TANGE COMMISSION _in- 
siders report that the first and 
most important of the cases 
against alleged manipulators of 
stock prices will be dropped in- 
definitely because of the extreme 


illness of the main respondent. 
xk * 


TENTATIVE PLANS outlined 
for crop insurance legislation now 


call for confining the initial pro- 
gram to the wheat farmers. 








—Underwood & Underwood 
A “PATENTED BANQUET” 
In addition to exhibits of unbreakable light bulbs, 
neckties of spun glass, purses made of sows’ ears 
and new high types of power systems, the 100th an- 
niversary of the United States Patent Office features 
a banquet unique among banquets. Courses con- 
sisted entirely of patented food products from soup 
to nuts. Photo shows, from left to right: Charles 
Edison, Assistant Secretary of the Navy and son 
of the inventor, Thomas A, Edison, in conversation 
with T. E. Robertson, former Patent Commissioner. 





Machines and Pensions: 
How Records Are Kept 


Automatic machinery begins to whirr 
in process of performing the most gi- 
gantic bookkeeping task ever under- 
taken in America. The task is keep- 
ing a record of 26 million workers 
who may some day qualify for Fed- 
eral old age pensions. 


Applications for identification numbers pour into 
the capital’s overflow offices in Baltimore, Md., 
where a building was found large enough and 
strong enough to house the machinery and the 
tons of records. 

Covering three acres of floor space, batteries of 
sorting, typing and filing machines, manned by 3,- 
000 operators, take in the cards already signed by 
most of the nation’s employes. At the other end of 
the process appear alphabetic files of the names, 
classified by regions, and ledger pages for every one 
of the 26 million accounts. 

Rental for the machines used will cost the Socia§ 
Security Board $438,000 by next July 1. This charge 
includes the printed forms, instruction in using the 
machines and direction of rehearsals in prepara- 
tion for the flood of cards now pouring in. 





New Recruits 
For Money Partnership 


The three-power money partnership 
between the United States, Great 
Britain and France, winning three 
new recruits, looks hopefully to the 
future of its efforts to work out a 
“new gold standard.” 


New recruits are Switzerland, Belgium and The 
Netherlands, whose governments agree to permit 
gold shipments only through official channels and 
to hold exchange fluctuations to a minimum 
through operation of stabilization funds. 

Aim of the “new gold standard” is to enable each 
country to protect its own price level instead of 
leaving this vital factor in its economy to the play 
of so-called natural forces. In practice these “nat- 
ural forces” have at times been found to consist 
of the rapid shifting of funds from one country to 
another by wealthy individuals, hoping to profit 
by upsets in exchange rates. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve Board, noting the 
presence in America of half the world’s gold supply 
—more than 11 billion dollars—gives thought to the 
means by which this vast supply may be prevented 
from causing two undesirable results. 

One result feared is a rapid expansion in credit 
that might carry with it a large increase in prices, 
both of commodities and securities. The other re- 
sult envisaged hinges on the first. If prices rise 
and then the huge foreign balances, represented in 
part by the gold, are suddenly withdrawn, a rapid 
fall in prices might follow the rise. 

Three methods of guarding against these events 
are open to the Board—raising reserve require- 
ments for bank deposits, sale of Government securi- 
ties now held by Reserve banks and raising the re- 
discount rate. The first two are under considera< 
tion for possible use. (“Problems of Gold Influx,” 
page 15.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Rapid rise in child labor since the end of the NRA 
is reported by the Children’s Bureau for some in- 
dustries. Among industries singled out are sugar 
beets and lumber. “Appalling conditions” are de- 
clared to exist, exemplifying “medieval injustice 
seeking profits on a foundation of human misery.” 

Price discrimination in the sale of yeast is al- 
leged against two large companies by the Federal 
Trade Commission. In the case of one company, 
the Commission declares that a price differential 
ranging from 25 to 14 cents a pound is too large 
as between the large and the small buyers. A large 
buyer in this instance is one taking 50,000 pounds 
a week; the higher price is paid by purchasers of 
150 pounds or less weekly. 

As a reminder of war debts due, the State De- 
partment sends out notices to 13 nations that, on 
Dec. 15, they owe Uncle Sam a total of 155 million 
dollars. Among defaulting debtor nations, France 
this year is expected to make a proposal for a 
compromise in the hope that the American mar- 
ket may again be open for French loans. 
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+ FOREST CAMPS FOR 5,000 JOBLESS GIRLS + 


+ —_ 


JPOREST CAMPS for young 
women, somewhat on the 
order of the CCC camps for 
young men, are the newest de- 
velopments in the Federal pro- 
gram for the unemployed. 


Such camps have long been con- 
templated, having had their begin- 
ning in an experimental way shortly 
after the first CCC camps were 
opened. 

The first such camp for unem- 
ployed women was organized at 
Bear Mountain, New York. in the 
summer of 1933 under the auspices 
of the New York State Relief Ad- 
ministration. Its development was 
sponsored by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Secretary of Laoor Frances 
Perkins. 

Today seven camps have been es- 
tablished—at Kingstree and Orange- 
burg, S. C.; Zarah, Kans.: Wolfe 
Lake, IIl.; St. Paul, Minn.; Wiser, 
Idaho, and Capitan, N. M.—and au- 
thorization has been issued for nine 
more camps to be set up in the near 
tuture in Rhode Island, Arkansas, 
Florida, Oklahoma, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Tennessee. 


TOTAL OF 50 CAMPS 

The National Youth Administra- 
tion’s program for the development 
of educational camps for women, in 
addition to these camps, allows for 
34 others, setting a maximum of 50 


+ 








NYA Plans Work Projects and Training 


For 50 Groups of Young Women 





camps which would accommodate 
5,000 young women. First announce- 
ment of the project was made by 
NYA in September. 

Camps may be located In vacated 
school buildings, summer hotels 
abandoned CCC or transient camp 
barracks, or other rural quarters af- 
fording satisfactory accommodations 
and available at a minimum rent. 
Women directors, a work project su- 
pervisor and a small corps of teach- 
ers and counselors make up the staff 
of each camp. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Girls selected for the camps, in 
accordance with NYA employment 
requirements, must be “in need” and 
be between 18 and 25 years old. 
They have the status of NYA proj- 
ect employes and earn their sub- 


| Sistence plus $5 monthly in cash for 


personal needs. 

Estimated over-all cost of the 
camps for each girl is $39 a month. 

Work projects, NYA officials ex- 
plain, are being set up to provide 
worth-while training for the girls 
and to perform useful community 
services. 

Visual-teaching aids are made in 





| ics. 
school 


| @ national basis. 
| point of employment on the Civil 


the camps and turned over to the 
public schools. Layettes and hos- 
pital supplies are made free of cost 
for public institutions and WPA 
nursing projects. Transcription of 
books into Braille, the making of 
historical highway markers, recre- 
ation and playground equipment, 
toys and work in the nurseries of 


| the Forest Service are other typi- 


cal projects. 


In addition, the girls are given 


| Opportunity for instruction in Eng- 


lish, domestic science, hygiene and 
public health and simple econom- 
During the hours’ between 
and work there are games 
and athletic contests, hikes, musi- 
cal and dramatic groups and hand- 
icrafts and, in most camps, li- 
braries are available. 

The NYA camps are only one 
phase of the relief activities which 
have been developed for women. 


ORIGIN OF WOMEN’S PROGRAM 

Beginning in September, 1933, for 
the first time a special’ relief pro- 
gram for women was organized on 
During the high 





The Program Fer the President's Inauguration 


And For the Opening of the Next Congress 


nounce that “if there is no objec- 


MORE than 45,000,000 peo- 

ple decided the Presidential 
contest in the general election 
of Nov. 3 but it takes an Elec- 
toral College of 531 members 
and a Congress of 531 members 
to validate that result. 


Under the Constitution, the Presi- 

cential electors, for whom the peo- 
ple voted Nov. 3, will meet Dec. 14, 
in their respective 48 States, cast 
the electoral vote of their State, 
and file the result with the Federal 
and State Governments. 

The certificates of these electoral 
votes will remain unopened at the 
Capitol until the formal ceremonies 
in joint session. 

Congress formerly convened in 
regular session in early December. 
It doesn’t any more. The 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution nar- 
rowed the gap between the election 
and assembling of a new Congress, 
changed the convening date to Jan. 
3. Then the 74th Congress, at its 
last session, finding Jan. 3, 1937, will 
be Sunday, changed the date for 
this coming year only, to Jan. 5. 

Meantime, the Constitutional date 
of Jan. 6 for the official count of 
the electoral vote of the States is 
unchanged, so that for the first time 
in history the count of the electoral 
votes follows within 24 hours the 
convening of a Congress. 


THE OPENING JOINT SESSION 

The opening session of Congress 
will be mainly for organization, the 
formal choice of officers, the swear- 
ing in of new members, and notifi- 
cation to she President that a new 
Congress is ready to do business. 
When the President will send to 
Congress his usual annual message 
is still a matter of speculation. This 
first day’s session will begin at noon. 

The counting of electoral votes 
the following day will begin at 
1 p. m., and will occupy less than 
an hour. The 96 Senators, assem- 
bling in the Senate chamber, and 
headed by Vice President Garner, 
will march two by two, thence 
through the Rotunda and Statuary 
Hall. 

On the rostrum of the House, the 
Vice President will preside. In front 
of him will be a small box contain- 
ing the sealed envelopes of certifi- 
cates of electoral votes from the 48 
States. 

“Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House,” the Vice President will 
say to the assemblage, “the Senate 
and House of Representatives, pur- 
suant to the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws of the United 

tates, have met in joint session to 
open the certificates and ascertain 
and count the votes of the electors 
of the several States for President 
and Vice President.” 

Under well - established prece- 
dents, unless a motion shall be made 
in any case, the reading of the 
formal portion of the certificates 
will be dispensed with. 

“After ascertainment 
had that the certificates are au- 
thentic and in correct form, the 
tellers will count and make a list 
of the votes cast by the e!ectors of 
the several States.” 

Thereupon two Senators and two 
Representatives, picked as tellers, 
will sit in front of the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker and to them 
the Vice President, after opening 
each envelope, will hand the papers, 
which the tellers, alternately, will 
read aloud the vote. They begin 
with Alabama, whereupon one of 
the tellers will announceé 

“Mr. President, the certificates of 


has been 





the electoral vote of the State of 
Alabama seems to be regular in 
form and authentic, and it appears 
therefrom that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, of the State of New York, 
received 11 votes for President, and 
John Nance Garner, of the State of 
Texas, received 11 votes for Vice 
President.” 

In accordance witn precedent, 
Vice President Garner will then an- 


tion, the Chair will omit in the fur- 
ther procedure the formal state- 
ment just made and will open in 
alphabetical order the certificates 
showing the vote of electors in each 
State, and the tellers will read the 
count and announce the result in 
each State.” 

Then, from Arizona to Wyoming, 

[Continued on Page 15] 
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ing, 





Works Administration program 
which was begun later that year 
216,700 women were given jobs. 

Work-relief activities which fol- 
lowed the disbandment of the civil 
works program in the spring of 
1934 gave employment to several 
hundred thousand women, and 
400,000 women now are employed 
in the WPA program. 

About two-thirds of the women 
given work by WPA have jobs on 
various “goods projects” such as sew- 
canning and gardening and 
renovating of shoes, clothing and 
furniture. Most of the rest work 
on “white-collar” projects such as 


the educatjonal projects, the Federal 
art. music, theater, and writers’ 
projects, the nursing and _ public 
health projects or on various cler- 
ical projects 

In the new NYA educational camps 
women are offered an opportunity 
for occupational and educational 
training in an outdoor environment. 
In these camps, where they will be 
allowed to stay for periods of from 


three to four months, they follow 
many of the activities now permitted 
the youths in the CCC camps. 

“The purpose of these camps,” ex- 
plains Richard R. Brown, Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director of NYA, “is to give 
to young women who have been 
handicapped by poverty and unem- 
ployment a new outlook through 
work, education and healthful, out- 
door living in an environment which 


will stimulate their qualities ot co- 
operation and leadership. 

“They will have an opportunity for 
individual development as wel) as 
an understanding of community re- 
sponsibility. Upon return to their 
homes, they should be better ad- 
justed to their environments, better 
equipped to find jobs, and in a posie 
tion to exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence within their communities.” 











SLASHES 


TRAVEL TWA CHEAPER 
THAN LIMITED TRAINS! 


@ New winter fares—good any plane, any 
day. Round-trip fares save another 10%. 
FROM WASHINGTON 
via Pittsburgh connection 
To Chicago—5 Hours..... $35.25 
To Los Angeles—Overnight 134.35 
To Kansas City—7 Hours. 55.90 
Similar low fares to more than 100 cities 
For reservations: TWA _ offices, 1381 Na- 

tional Press Building. 


TELEPHONE: National 1451 
(Nights) National 2171 or 7070 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Shortest, Fastest, Coast-to-Coast 








*and up. Monthly payments on the General Motors Instalment 
Plan. List prices at Detroit begin at $995, subject to change 
without notice. Special equipment extra. A General Motors Value. 





NW 
CADILLAC 
MOTOR 


125 
HORSEPOWER 


rice that fine car ownership 


is open to everyone 


Compare the price of your present car with the low price 
of the new V-8 La Salle—now only $995*. If you intend 
to pay the price of a V-8 La Salle, make sure this year that 
you get a La Salle. For the new V-8 La Salle is the fine 
car you have always longed to own. It is powered by a 
Cadillac-built V-8 engine capable of 125 horsepower. It 
offers exhilarating performance far beyond anything you 





have experienced before. When you discover that its low 
price is matched by remarkably low upkeep cost—you will 
never be satisfied with anything less than the V-8 LaSalle! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














... for the good things 


smoking can give you 


-CMJOY Chesterfield 


Copyright 1936, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


...out of the 


Horn of Plent 


come the good things 
that smokers enjoy 


... mild ripe tobaccos 


from the Carolinas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Virginia—there’s aplenty 
of the best in Chesterfield. 


,.. avomatic tobaccos 


from Turkey and Greece—and plenty 
to make Chesterfields taste better—and 


different. 
Pleasing taste and aroma, refreshing 
mildness—Chesterfields are chock- 
full of the good things you enjoy 


in a cigarette. 
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R now ‘Ye. all men, by these presents, We. Reptune 
the Ring of the Rick Seas. solemnlu testifu our be- 
loved subject 
to have this day with noble resignation received the 
o~ Baptism OF Che Fine <9 

conferred upon kim, in our own royal presence, by 
our royal barber. on board the Steamer 

of the and to 
bear witness of same, We grant him this x 
Certificate, which will exonerate kim from any 
future similar ceremony. 


Che Commander... 





Se: 
(Ra) 
WSSfivus Repturus 











“BAPTISM OF THE LINE” 
King Neptune after giving his approval to “Equator 
Initiate” President Roosevelt, had the “Royal Bar- 
ber” award him a certificate similar to the one 
shown above. When duly inscribed by the King of 
the Seas, albeit, with “royal resignation,” it exoner- 
ated the President “from any future similar 
ceremony.” 





The Long Journey 


In Name of Peace 


THE lid is on at the White House. 
A few strolling tourists feed 
squirrels on the lawn. A few bored 
messengers trudge through the Ex- 
ecutive Offices. A few newspaper 
men play chess in the Press Room. 
They know the lid is on. But they 
also know that, as the President goes 
“rolling down to Rio,” the unwatched 
pot in Washington is sizzling. 


Save for the record of the official visit at the 
Brazilian capital and fragmentary dispatches en 
route, the Administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment was strictly off the first pages the past week; 
persistently, probably purposely. 

But behind closed doors work goes on. Behind 
one door, in particular, not far from Pennsylvania 
Avenue, a plan is under way which may result in 
a major achievement of the Administration—a 
plan for the reorganization of Government which, 
if carried out as now being plotted, will rank his- 
torically with the adoption of the Budget. 














The Presidenrs Week 








‘ROLLING DOWN TO RIO'—KING NEPTUNE AWARDS 
A DIPLOMA TO PRESIDENT—PAX AMERICANA 





Just before the President left he called two men 
into his study in the White House. One was Louis 
Brownlow, international expert on administration. 
One was Luther Gulick, who has been neck-deep 
in the same subject since he left the Training 
School for Public Research. Both are members ot 
the President’s Committee on Government Reor- 
ganization. They talked for two hours. It was a 
brass tacks talk And unless his two harded-headed 
hearers are all wrong it meant business. 

That is one reason why it would seem that some- 
thing will come out of the pot. 

And to keep it boiling there is Senator Byrd, who 
has his own committee which is pledged to coop- 
eration but also politely threatens. Any sign of 
an effort to side-step this age-old problem will 
mean all bets off and the aroused Senators stepping 
into the job themselves. 

Another dish that citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia are trying to cook which ist getting much 
encouragement from the White House is Inaugu- 
ration. Hotel keepers and others are clamoring for 
a festival that will eclipse the gala affairs of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson, that will reinstate the In- 
augural Ball, two-hour parades, red-fire and all 
the trimmings. But so far the Inaugural Commit- 
tee hasn’t even been named by the President. 


EVERLASTING QUEST FOR PEACE 

All this enforced, pre-holiday quietude is said to 
be part of the plan—the plan for a lull before 
sharing with the nation the worries of the Execu- 
tive. Of course the biggest worry of all is a Euro- 
pean war. And Buenos Aires is to be the buffer 
against that potential impact. 

Twice before in recent history an effort to unite 
the Americas has been stopped by a cataclysm. 
President Wilson wanted to write the Monroe Doc- 
trine into Pan-American policy. But the Great 
War took ft off his mind. 

President Hoover made his famous good-will trip 
to the Southern Hemisphere only to have whatever 
hopes he had cherished, smashed by the panic. 

Now as the “Indianapolis” approaches the me- 
tropolis on the Rio de la Plata another attempt 
is to be made. 

And right on the eve of the adventure, history 
threatens to repeat itself as General Franco begins 
stopping neutral ships and itching fingers, once 
burned but not half shy, begin rustling the ticker- 
tape again in the hope of another boom. 

So under the White House lid the soothing broth 
of neutrality bubbles and a sedative draught for 
nervous stock markets is being quietly brewed. 

These activities, watched by wireless from the 
“Indianapolis,” were reported more fully when the 











—Wide World 


FIRST THE SECRETARY OF STATE — LATER THE PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL HULL, preceding President Roosevelt southward to 
the Pan-American peace conference, stops en route at Rio de Janeiro, where a few days later 
President Roosevelt is accorded a warm reception by the Americans of the South. Photo shows 
Secretary Hull (left) and Hugh Gibson (right), American Ambassador to Brazil, as they were 
greeted on their arrival by Foreign Minister J. C. de Macedo Soares, of Brazil (center). 





first batch of mail came abroad at Trinidad. Read- 
ing and answering it was interrupted later when, 
under sizzling skies, the ship crossed the line. Al- 
ready subpoenaed by Davy Jones, the President 
appeared before King Neptune’s court with other 
“pollywogs” who had never before smelled the 
waters of the Southern Hemisphere. They soon 
had a noseful. 


THE CROSSING OF THE LINE 


Details of the ceremony were scant and it may 
have been just as well, for the newspaper men 
following the “Indianapolis” on the sister-ship 
“Chester” were either administering or receiving 
the rites themselves. 

Charged with “gross incompetence” in losing Ver- 
mont and Maine in the election, the President was 
tried with the rest before the fantastically cos- 
tumed tribunal. Initiates are dumped into a tank 
and unmercifully pommelled with canvas clubs as 
they run the gauntlet of the shellbacks into whose 





+ tanks they are about to be welcomed. 


From the gun turret, specially favored members 
were allowed to keep watch for Neptune’s Ambas- 
sador. Clad in fur flying-suits, with divers shoes 
on and hose nozzles for telescopes, they climbed to 
a gun-turret 70 feet above the water line and stood 
it as long as they could. James Roosevelt, the 
President’s son, and Gus Gennerick, the President’s 
husky bodyguard, were among them. 

James Roosevelt, incidentally, enters a new role 
on this trip. He is now a Presidential aide and, 
much to the surprise of everybody, appeared in the 
uniform of a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Marine 
Corps Reserve—‘‘doing active duty at sea,” the Sec- 
retary of the Navy explained. 


THANKSGIVING ON HIGH SEAS 
Thanksgiving day with turkey and cranberry 
sauce tastes, it is said, quite as good when eaten 
at 25-knots an hour as on terra firma. 
Brazil gave the President a welcome that did 





+ nothing to mar the reputation of the Latin for 


warmth of hospitality. From the time the Presi- 
dent stepped ashore at 10 A. M. from the carefully 
adjusted gangplank to the special ramp on the 
dock and received the hearty handclasp of Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas of Brazil, until he steamed 
away twelve hours later it was a gay fiesta. 

Cannons booming, airplanes recklessly zooming 
overhead, bands playing, children singing, plenty 
of gay uniforms and thousands of cheering people. 

Down the splendid Avenido Rio Branca the autos 
rolled and out into the suburb of Tia Juca, a 
garden-spot of palms, pepper trees and languid 
orchids where luncheon was served in the home of a 
prominent citizen. That’s one of the problems of 
Republics. They usually have to borrow a private 
home when they entertain royalty or its equivalent. 

In the afternoon the scene was duplicated, and 
when the President advanced slowly to the dais 
to take his place between the President of the Bra- 
zilian Senate and the President of the Supreme 
Court, beneath the beautiful dome of the cham- 
ber of deputies. There, for the first time in its 
history, Brazil convened her parliament in joint 
session for the occasion. 


IN PRAISE OF PEACE 


The President spoke in English; it was plain that 
many if not all of his hearers followed him un- 
derstandingly. Time and again he was interrupted 
with applause. Especially at that passage in which 
he declared in ringing tones: 

“I think I can say that if in the generation to 
come we can live without war, democratic govern- 
ment throughout the Americas will prove its com- 
plete ability to raise the standards of life for those 
millions who cry for opportunity today. The motto 
of war is: ‘Let the strong survive! Let the weak 
die!’ The motto of peace is: ‘Let the strong help 
the weak to survive!’” 

This was especially significant in the opinion of 
some who recalled that in the past a favorite sub- 
ject of Latin-American cartoonists was Uncle Sam 
pictured as the greedy “Colossus of the North.” 

The audience leaned forward, anxious to catch 
the significance of the slowly and carefully enunci- 
ated periods. Faces lighted and applause broke out 


when he made such assertions as “... there is 
room for all of us... there is no American conflict 
which cannot be settled by peaceful means... ban- 


ish war from the New World and dedicate it to 
peace ... we cannot countenance aggression—from 
wheresoever it may come.” (The President’s ad- 
dress is printed in full text on page 10.) 

Another storm of cheers as he departed for a con- 
ference and in the evening a formal dinner given 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and then de- 
parture with the guns of the harbor fortifications 
dying in the wake of the “Indianapolis”. 

Meanwhile the plans for the next stop, Buenos 
Aires, underwent a slight change. Originally the 
“Indianapolis” was to put in at the port of Mar de 
la Plata at the mouth of the river, the party was 
then to entrain on its 250-mile trip to the capital. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


The “Indianapolis” will steam up the river, to 
allow the honored guest to disembark, enter the 
State coach and, escorted by dashing grenadiers, 
gallop past two divisions of soldiers, to the United 
States Embassy. 

Returning, the party will take the train and see 
the country and meet the “Indianapolis” at Mar 
de la Plata. Thence to Montevideo. 


H. R. Baukwace. 








Advice For Investors 
In the Stock Market 


By JESSE H. JONES 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


HE President is not and never has been against 
business. In the compaign he said, in effect, 
that he wanted to preserve it, but for all the people 
instead of for a select few. He spoke of preserving 
economic democracy as well as political democracy. 
Both are essential to the welfare of our country. He 
further stated that in his view, private enterprise 
is the backbone of the economic well-being of 
America. 

He did, however, draw attention to the fact that 
half of the industrial corporate wealth of our coun- 
try had come under the control of less than 200 
huge corporations, and that many of these, in one 
way or another, have interlocking influences; that 
this drift was a menace to our social and economic 
system; and that he proposed to use every power 
and authority of Federal Government to protect 
the commerce of America from selfish forces... . 

Business has been running too much to size for 
the general good, as have our credit institutions. 

The powerful abuse their power and hit too hard, 
sometimes without realizing it. They become arbi- 
trary, dictatorial and impatient with those in the 
average class who are trying to get along. Entirely 
too few of them realize the necessity for restraint 
of their powers. The continued struggle for cor- 
porate expansion is dangerous; it not only puts 
too much power in a few hands, but too many peo- 
ple in the employe class. 

If we ever have serious social disturbance, it will 
be due to this. The distance between the palace and 
the hovel is too great—the mountain too high to 
Cie...» 

In large measure recovery has been achieved, 
and Government should withdraw from the lending 
field as rapidly as private initiative is prepared for 
it to do so... . Most Government credit agencies 
are curtailing their activities and operating expen- 
ses, but I doubt if the country is ready for them to 
withdraw entirely. High interest rates and severe 
credit requirements would cause another set- 
back..... 

Whatever the President and Congress may deter. 
mine with respect to Government lending, certainly 
curtailment is desirable. It can be accomplishea 
through administration. . . 

There need be no fear on the part of money 
lenders that Government lending will take their 
business if they perform their functions. However, 
this is the first time Government has fought a de- 
pression as determinedly as it wages war, and since 
we have more panics and depressions than wars, 
economic preparedness could well be a part of our 
national policy. 

By this 1 do not mean to indicate that I favor 
Government in business one day longer than neces- 
Sary, but would counsel against abruptly discon- 
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tinuing all Government lending. Interest rates 
would go up and they are high enough now. ... 

Two or three years ago we heard a great deal 
about Government inflation. Inflation is bad, 
whether private or Government, and we would do 
well to avoid either. 

Speaking of inflation reminds me of the fact 
that President Roosevelt has had authority from 
Congress for more than three years to issue $3,- 
000,000,000 of currency. This would have been in- 
flation to that extent. That he has not isued this 
$3,000,000,000 or any part of it is the best evidence 
any one could wish that he is not an inflationist. 

Prior to 1930 values were out of all reason, and in 
1932 they had gone just as far the other way. 
Sound, healthy values are necessary, and I am not 
Saying that present prices are too high, but would 
suggest care in making investments. 

The extra dividends that are now being paid by 
some corporations may be misconstrued in determ- 
ining the sound value of a stock. It should be 
understood that faire by a corporation to declare 
dividends equal to its taxable net income would re- 
quire the corporation to pay a graduated surtax 
on such of its net taxable earnings for the year as 
are not distributed in dividends. If a corporation 
distributes all of its taxable net income, it will 
naturally have an irregular dividend rate because 
its earnings will vary from year to year. 


+ 





Labor and the Constitution: 


A Plea For Amendment 


By EDWIN S. SMITH 
Member, National Relations Board 


PERATION of the National Labor Relations Act 

during the past year has demonstrated that 
unfair labor practices, which the Act talks about, 
do in fact exist and in considerable numbers. ... 

Labor has every right to lead a decent, comfort- 
able existence, freed from the menace of penury 
and social degradation. The huge natural and 
technological resources of the country make these 
goals possible of attainment. The whole philosophy 
of democratic government demands that the wage 
earner should rise to ever new heights of material 
well-being. 

The Congress of the United States, the President 
of the United States have been told by a great ma- 
jority of the voters to deliver more of the good 
things of life into the hands of the people who 
create them. 

Labor’s pressure upon Congress to achieve these 
aims may be confidently assumed... Where then is 
the difficulty? Over against the demands of de- 
mocracy is the incalculable will of a Supreme 
Court, with its veto power over legislation. Be- 
hind the Supreme Court stands a mighty but puz- 
zling document, the American Constitution. .. . 

Vital New Deal measures are now humbly await- 
ing verdicts from a Supreme Court which it is 
hoped almost against hope will broaden the intent 
of the Constitution, not stultify it. 

Labor is profoundly concerned with the fate of 
two of these measures, the Social Security Act and 
the National Labor Relations Act. ...I assert that 
even if the Supreme Court were to take a more 
liberal attitude toward Federal protection of col- 
lective bargaining in manufacturing enterprises 
than it did in coal mining by its Carter decision, 
and even if the Social Security Act were allowed to 
stand intact, these decisions would not afford ade- 
quate security for the future. ... 

Of course, the States can and should do much to 
improve the lot of their citizens, but the fact re- 
mains that our greatest need is for adequate na- 
tional legislation. The States can properly assist 
labor in many fields where Federal jurisdiction 
would be less useful. 

However, when we are talking about protection 
of the organization of labor and protection of col- 
lective bargaining, it must be remembered that we 
have reference to a social program which short- 
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sighted and selfish employers have opposed and 
will continue to oppose with all their collective 
strength. 

Frequently this strength is exercised through the 
great financial resources of corporations doing 
business in many States, corporations which enjoy 
the commanding position of industrial empires. 
Many of these corporations have shown themselves 
skillful, ruthless and unrelenting enemies to the 
self-organization of their employees. 

Only the power of the Federal Government is 
large enough to meet the opposition to liberal leg- 
islation and to forceful administration of such leg- 
islation which certain private interests will mus- 
ter in the future as they have done in the past. 

I think that Labor will see that an amendment 
or amendments to the Constitution, broad enough 
to permit Congressional action of the sort which 
labor needs and the country demands, is put in the 
forefront of its activities in the year ahead. 

By the aid of such a constitutional amendment, 
Labor can confidently expect to struggle success- 
fully toward a more secure and a more beneficent 
future. By any other path, its steps and its hopes 
will be darkened; along any other course, the fu- 
fure of the American people and of our democratic 
experiment will be clouded by doubts and fears.— 
(From an address before the A. F. of L. convention 
in Tampa, Fla., Nov. 20.) 





Federalized Relief Control: 
Will It Be Permanent Policy? 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 

Executive Director, National Youth Administration 

ELIEF is necessarily the spearhead of any at- 

tack on the depression, for the unemployed are 
its first casualties, and, to the country as a whole, 
its most important victims. Unemployment brings 
in its wake hunger and insecurity, physical debili- 
tation and despair. No democratic government can 
afford to stand idly by while increasing numbers 
of its people suffer these ravages of the depression. 
It cannot afford to lean complacently on precedent 
in an unprecedented situation. In 1933 we faced 
a situation where the Government had to act... . 


The Relief Act to aid the unemployed . . . began 
a nation-wide effort to save those who were hungry 
and destitute because they had lost their jobs. This 
act set up the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and empowered it to make grants of Fed- 
eral funds to States to assist them in meeting the 
problem of unemployment relief. In the three years 
of its operation the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration actually provided about 70.9 per cent 
of the total funds that went to the unemployed in 
the form of relief... . 

Today there are those who feel that we should 
return to the dole. They do not say so openly, but 
this is really what they mean when they talk of 
returning relief to the States and localities, or of 
spending lass on relief measures... . 

“Unemployment has been recognized as a national 
problem, its cost to be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its administration to be carried on by the 
Federal Government. 

By assuming the responsibility for the cost, the 
Federal Government has transferred this burden 
from the backs of the poor to the shoulders of the 
rich. It has transferred it from real estate and 
local taxes to income and corporation taxes. Until 
this depression, the poor bore the burden of the 
relief of the other poor. The burdens of this de- 
pression have been borne by those who have been 
most able to pay. Here we find one of those major 
departures in which the common man has been 
the consistent consideration of this Administra- 
tion. . 

Of equal significance has been the administra- 
tion of this program on a national scale. You and 
I know that, where aid to distressed people is placed 
in the hands of the town chairman all of those 
local prejudices and traditional community pat- 
terns by which men are discrimnated against are 
emphasized and eccentuated, and it is only by hav- 
ing a national administration that it has been pos- 
sible to break down and overcome these attitudes 
and provide a program in which all men are 
treated as equals—equal before the authority— 
their need and not their birth nor their color the 
only criterion of their treatment. (From an ad- 
dress before the Chicago Urban League.) 
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HOW TO MAKE USE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT'S SERVICES 








Mortgage Loans 
And Home Owners 


OW can a home owner obtain 
Government assistance in re- 
financing mortgage indebtedness on 
his property? 
The Federal Government can be of 
assistance through the system of 


mortgage insurance set up by the | 


Federal Housing Administration. No 
loans are made by this agency but it 
has agreements with banks and 
building and loan _ associations 
throughout the United States where- 
by it insures the institutions against 
loss on mortgages issued under its 
regulations. 


If the home owner does not know | 


which institutions in his community 
have been approved by the FHA he 
may obtain a list of approved insti- 
tutions by writing to the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The bank or home financing agen- 
cy to which the home owner applies 
for a mortgage loan will make an 
appraisal of his property and advise 
him as to the possible loan. Mort- 
gages are not given for more than 
80 per cent of the appraisal value 
nor for more than $16,000. 

Appraisal by the private agency is 
checked by the FHA before it ap- 
proves the loan. 

What is the cost of mortgage 
loans under the FHA plan? 

Interest on the monthly—reduced 
balance is limited to 5 per cent, with 
a \% of 1 per cent service fee and a 
Y of 1 per cent fee on the original 
face value of the mortgage to cover 
the cost of insurance. Altogether 
these charges amount to 6.24 per 
cent. 


In some cases interest rates are | 
| lawyer is subject to the pension. 
| Whether he comes within the pro- 


less than 5 per cent, the variation 
being dependent on the practice of 
different localities. 

It is pointed out that in general 
these rates are somewhat above the 
cost of uninsured mortgage loans. 


What, then, is the advantage of | 


tke insured mortgage? 
Under the FHA system the mort- 
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Convenience 
FOR 
BUSY EXECUTIVES 


@ Combine personal 
comfort with business 
efficiency by making 
your headquarters at 
The Biltmore while in 
New York. 

@ Large, airy rooms, 
splendid meals, thought- 
ful, unobtrusive service 
and an address of 
recognized distinction. 


The Utmost 


Single rooms — from $5 
Double rooms—from $7 
Suités from $12 





The 
BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Ave.and 43rd St. 
New York 
Adjoining Grand Central 
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gage may be given for 80 per cent of 
the appraised value. The private 
agencies which offer lower rates for 
uninsured loans demand that the 
owner have a much larger equity in 
his property. Thus, under the FHA 
plan the owner can buy a home with 
a much smaller initial capital. 

Under the FHA system a monthly 
payment is required which covers 
part of the principal, interest, in- 
surance, taxes and all other charges. 
At the end of the 20-year maximum 
period for the mortgage the entire 
debt is paid. 

Under the FHA system a home 
owner with a home which cost $10,- 
000 and on which he has one mort- 
gage for $5,000 and another for $2,- 


000 may borrow sufficient funds to | 


convert the two mortgages into one 
FHA insured mortgage. 





Social Security: 


Questions & Answers 


F a company has its own pension 

plan, do its employes come under 
the Federal old-age benefits plan? 

Yes. Records of employment must 
be kept and the tax must be paid 
just as in companies which do not 
have their own pension systems. 

What is the obligation of an em- 
ployer if one of his employes takes 
another job? 

Both the former employer and the 
new employer must report the 
change, -using the name and ac- 
count number of the individual con- 
cerned. 

When an accountant or lawyer is 
employed by a firm on a yearly basis, 


| is he subject to the pension regula- 
| tions? 


Generally such an accountant or 


visions of the pension plan is de- 


| pendent on whether his relationship 


with the firm is that of an employe. 

Are employes of national banks 
eligible for retsrement benefits? 

Under a ruling of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue the national banks 
are included under the term “in- 
strumentality of the United States” 
and therefore are excluded under the 
exception, “service performed in the 
employ of the United States Gov- 
ernment or of an instrumentality of 
the United States.” 

If an employer hires a lawyer on 
a temporary basis, is it necessary 
for him to report fees paid for legal 
service as coming under the pro- 
vision of the Act? 

No. Such services are generally 
classed as contractual and such a 
lawyer does not come within the 
act unless he is employed by a firm 
on a regular basis. 

If a small storekeeper hires a 
laborer to shovel snow from his 
walks, does he have to report such 
wages as coming under the Act? 

No. Any casual labor such as that 
described which would be difficult 
to record is not included in the old- 
age retirement program. 

Are employes of florists who are 
engaged in full-time work growing 
flowers included under the pension 
plan, or are they classed as agri- 
cultural workers and exempt under 
the Act? 

Agricultural labor is classed as all 


| services performed by an employee 


on “a farm, in connection with the 
cultivation of the soil, the raising 
and harvesting of crops, the raising, 
feeding, or management of live- 
stock, bees and poultry.” “Farm” 
embraces the farm in the ordinarily 
accepted sense and includes dairy, 
stock, poultry, fruit and truck farms, 
plantations, ranches, ranges and or- 
chards. 

Are employes of a hotel or of a 
rooming house or boarding house 
excluded from the Act under the 


| provisions excepting domestic labor? 


All persons engaged in domestic 
service in private homes are ex- 
empted but this exemption does not 
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—so completely comfortable! A few 
jaunts to the Traymore now,a few days of 
sublime ease in quiet luxury by the sea 
—these can be as beneficial as a long 
journey later. The rates now for all 
these values are especially attractive: 
Large and comfortable 


outside sleeping rooms, 
delicious food skillfully 
brepared and appetizingly 
served, broad sun decks, 
sbacious fovers, Health 
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Baths, Cocktail Lounge, 
Gentlemen's Grill, music 
and dancing, riding, and 
golf on summer grass 
greens. Ratesfrom $5 Eu- 
robean—with meals, $8. 
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, apply to hotels, or rooming and 
boarding houses operated for profit. 
In cases where an employer is in 
doubt whether an employe should 
be included under the Act, where 
can he get official information to 
enable him to determine the correct 
action? 

Such cases may be submitted to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The Bureau will give specific rulings 
on individual problems. 

Are wages paid in the form of 
commissions, as for example, to au- 

| tomobile salesmen, 
the old-age retirement provisions? 
Sueh wages are taxable just as if 
they were reecived according to a 
fixed salary schedule. 
Are tips included in 
the total wage of an employe? 
Tips are not included unless the 
total amount of such payments is 
easily determined—as in cases where 
restaurants: have a stated service 
charge—and does not involve too 
great bookkeeping detail. Because 
of the difficulty of keeping record of 
|} such payments they would be ex- 
cluded in most cases. 





Short-Term Loans 
For Wage Earners 


How may Government assistance 
be obtained in getting better 

credit facilities for small, short- 

| term loans for wage earners and 

| small salaried persons? 

The Credit Union Section of the 

Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 

| 

| 

| 


ington, D. C., charters small groups 
| Of persons who have a common bond 
| Of occupation or association to or- 
| ganize Federal credit unions. 


| Any seven or more persons having 
| @ common bond of occupation or 
| association and desiring to organize 


| 

















a Federal credit union should desig- 
nate one of their number to notify 
the Credit Union Section of their in- 
tention. He will be notified of steps 
to be taken to get a charter. 

How is a credit union organized? 

Membership is limited to groups 
with common associations, such as 
farm groups, members of a coopera- 
tive, factory employes, office em- 
plyes, church and fraternal organi- 
zations, and professional community 
or neighborhood groups. A new 
member must pay an entrance fee 
of 25 cents, must agree to sub- 
scribe for one $5 share payable in 
cash or periodical installments. 

After a person becomes a mem- 
ber, by being elected to membership 


taxable under | 


computing | 


by the directors of the credit union 
and by paying the entrance fee and 
the first installment on one or more 
shares, he may get a loan if his ap- 
plication is approved by the credit 
committee. 


| 
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Funds saved are loaned to mem- ! 


bers for provident or productive 
purposes for a period not greater 
than two years. Lending operations 
are under the supervision of the 
credit committee. A loan without 
security may not exceed $50 and 
| one with security may not exceed 
$200 or 10 per cent of the unim- 
| paired capital of the credit union, 
whichever is greater. 

Subject to these provisions and 
| the decisions of the credit commit- 
tee a member is eligible for a loan 
in any amount, regardless of the 
number of shares he owns. 

Interest on loans must not exceed 
1 per cent per month on unpaid 
balances. 
| involved 
| Within this limit each credit union 
| fixes its own charges. 
| For example, on a Federal credit 
| union loan of $100 repaid in regular 
| 
| 


in making the _ loans. 


monthly installments the total in- 
terest may not exceed: 

$5.50 for 10 months; $6.50 for 12 

|} months; $10.50 for 20 months; 
$12.50 for 24 months. 

Maximum dividends of 6 per cent 
annually may be paid to members. 
The members of the credit union, 

| once a year, at their annual meet- 
| ing, may declare the dividends after 
| all operating costs, including taxes, 
have been deducted and after 20 per 
cent has been set aside in the re- 


| serve fund. 





An Act of Congress: 
How to Buy a Copy 


HERE may a copy of an act 
passed by Congress be obtained? 


For a copy of an act write the 


Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
| ton, D. C., and designate the copy 
| wanted. A small fee is charged, 
usually 5 cents a copy. Stamps, 
foreign currency or defaced coins 
will not be accepted in payment. 
| Bookdealers and purchasers of 100 
or more copies who agree not to 
print advertising matter on the pub- 
lication get a discount of 25 per cent. 
When there are a series of acts 
dealing with one subject, the series 
can be bought for 20 cents. 
Information on documents avail- 
| able may be found in a builetin the 
| Printing Office issues each week. 








This includes all charges | 
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Cut Your Travel Expense Account! 


Imperial Salon Cars, exclusive with Chesapeake and 
Ohio, offer you chair-car comfort at only 2 cents a 
mile—a great travel saving for you and your em- 
ployees! Through service between Washington and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis on The George Washington. 





THE HANDS of our traveling inspectors 
go up in horror every time they spot 


. : ! wo - 
grounds for a complaint by a passenger! SA-L-L | A-B-O-A-R-D | The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union 
’ 664.5 wp ??__ Station; CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS- 
They're out to block every “kick”—and Union ' Station; LOUISVILLE-Central Station; CINCINNATI-Union 
Terminal; WASHINGTON-Union ILADELPHIA-Penn- 


Station; PH 
Stations; NEW Y 


the record shows that they’re on the job 
every minute. But we would like to know 
how their work strikes you. Check up on 
them the next time you ride on The George 
Washington, The Sportsman, or the F. F, V. 
We honestly believe these trains to be the 
finest fleet in the world—with dependable 
schedules, genuine air-conditioning, run- 
ning smoothness, exemplary service, tasty 


sylvania R. ORK-Pennsylvania Station 
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food at reasonable prices and the latest 
Let’s have your word on it! 





by George Washington in 1785! 


equipment. 





























For Digestion's Sake 
--- Smoke Camels 


Good digestion helps 
bring a sense of well-being 
and contentment 











HE delightful effect of smoking 

Camels with your meals and after- 
wards has been proved again and again 
in the great laboratory of human ex- 
perience. Explorers, champion athletes, 
people in hazardous outdoor work, as 
well as millions of men and women in 
homes and offices, find that Camels get 


digestion off to a good start and make 
the perfect ending to a meal. When 
you enjoy Camels, you are rewarded 
with an increased flow of digestive 
fluids — alkaline digestive fluids —so 
important to good digestion. And you 
can enjoy Camels as often as you like! 
Camels don’t get on your nerves. 





Deep in the jungle fastness 
of Central America amid 
the ruins of a lost city ... 


Lawrence T. K. Griswold {right} 
has headed expeditions to Tibet, 
Komodo, the Amazon, and the lost 
cities of the ancient Mayas. He lists 
Camels as one of the necessities on 
the trail. “At best, eating in the 
jungle is no picnic,” says Griswold. 
“I've found that smoking Camels is 
an aid to my digestion. Camels ease 


mq -—« tension and give me a ‘lift’ in en- 
#3 ergy when I need it most. They 
"4 smever get on my nerves.” 
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Camel Cigarettes bring you a FULL HOUR’S ENTERTAINMENT! Benny Goodman’s “Swing” Band 
.-.George Stoll’s Concert Orchestra...Hollywood Guest Stars...and Rupert Hughes presides! Tuesday 
—9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 


Copyright, 1986, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


A FLIGHT DIS- 
PATCHER. “I often 
eat my meals on the 
job,” says H. G. An- 
drews, TWA flight 
dispatcher. “Camels 
help my digestion 
behave itself. Being 
mild, Camels don’t 
get on my nerves.” 


THIS CO-ED SAYS: 
“Camels set me right. 
Mental work often hasan 
effect on digestion too,” 
adds Miss Josephine 
O'Neill. “During meals 
Camels are a big aid to 
digestion. After meals 
they make food seem 
twice as good.” 





COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS —Turkish and 
Domestic=than any other popular brand 
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Newspapers’ Part 
In the Campaign 


The part played by newspapers in the re- 
cent political campaign, both in editorial 
comments and news reports, is discussed 
by Arthur Robb, executive editor of Editor 
& Publisher, in the Nov. 21 issue of that 
publication. Excerpts from Mr. Robb’s ar- 
ticle follow: 


6s"PMHE not-so-few who do not like modern news- 

papers and hope that the Roosevelt landslide 
may be turned to permanent disadvantage of the 
press should not find much comfort ih the recent 
piece by Charles Michelson. 

“Amazingly candid, Mr. Michelson, who is credited 
with an artistic job as publiclty man for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, does not attach impor- 
tance to the statement that the majority of large 
newspapers opposed his candidate. 

“He mentions that some 7,000 small dailies and 
weeklies accepted the Democratic clipsheets and 
cartoons and made liberal use of them. He also 
states that the committee spent $60,000 (which it 
didn’t have) for newspaper advertising to offset the 
zero-hour pay-envelope barrage of the Republicans, 
and while he does not credit this advertising with a 
share in the victory, the fact remains that it was 
considered necessary, that it was used, and that 
its objective was attained. 

“Mr. Michelson, in fact, closes on the note that 
the election result might have been no different 
had neither national committee functioned. He is 
over-modest. He did an excellent, and admittedly 
expensive job on the radio, supplementing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's 100 per cent lead in that medium 
with direct rebuttal of charges that strategy and 
dignity demanded be ignored by Mr. Roosevelt. 

“His thorough mastery of the newspaper tech- 
nique was well demonstrated in the “battle page” 
originated by the New York Daily News and used 
by some 30 other newspapers throughout the 
country, which drew heavily on both national com- 
mittees for material. 

“And he should appreciate, though he did not 
specifically mention them, the aid he received from 
large newspapers not included in the 7,000 small 
dailies and weeklies using his stuff. 


ROOSEVELT PRESS SUPPORT 

“We noted, a couple of weeks ago, that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s press support topped 12,000,000 copies per day 
and may have reached 15,000,000—30 to 40 per cent 
of the total daily newspaper circulation. 

“The New Republic last week seemed to doubt the 
statistical accuracy of this statement; why, we 
can’t guess. The facts are easily available. 

“In New York City alone Mr. Roosevelt was sup- 
ported by four, not three, newspapers, as the New 
Republic states—and these four had 55 per cent of 
the total daily circulation. Add to this 2,800,000 the 
7,000,000 of the dominantly Democratic South. Add 
the 1,500,000 of the Scripps-Howard chain (less the 
New York World-Telegram, already counted in 
New York City). Add upwards of 600,000 for the 
Philadelphia Record and the Chicago Times. 

“You can find another half million among news- 
papers of the class of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, Trenton (N. 

), Times, Hoboken Jersey Observer and Hacken- 
sack (N. J.) Bergen Record, none of which is covered 
by Mr. Michelson’s blanket of 7,000 “small” dailies 
and weeklies. 

“If half of the latter were as intelligently mili- 
tant in Mr. Roosevelt's cause as was the Hacken- 
sack Record, Mr. Michelson’s refusal to get excited 
about lack of press support is understandable. He 
was certain of not less than 12,500,000 circulation 
in metropolitan and sub-metropolitan areas, in- 
cluding the Solid South, and he could count on 
another 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 a day in smaller pub- 
lications. * * * 

“That makes utterly ridiculous the unkillable 
yarn that Gov. Landon had the support of 85 per 
cent of the country’s daily newspapers, and its 
corollary that Landon’s debacle is a back-breaking 
blow for the big-city press. Even so extremely ef- 
ficient an organization as that headed by Jim Far- 
ley might have taken a licking if the press which 
supported it had been on the other side. 

“The Democrats, with their superb organization 
in detail down to the last precinct, backed by news- 
papers in spots where newspaper support was a 
prime necessity, could afford to concede a consider- 
able superiority in newspaper fire to the GOP. 


HOW ELECTIONS ARE WON 

“The latter, as Mr. Michelson and other observers 
have pointed out, lacked the primary essential to 
political success—efficient state, county, district and 
precinct organizations. 

“Without them, their victory would have been a 
miracle, even though all the newspapers in the 
country were massed behind Governor Landon. 

“Not even Mr. Roosevelt, with his golden radio 
voice and his pleasing panorama of prosperity could 
have been certain of victory without the knowledge 
that unknown men and women by the thousands 
were ringing doorbells every evening of October, 
reassuring the doubtful, checking registration lisis 
to get tardy voters to the polls, and carrying out 
the 1,001 otiier assignments that come under ihe 
ungenteel head of “ward-heeling.” 

“Lke it or not, that is how elections are won, and 
the part played by newspaper ed torials and news 
reports is, and always has been, supplemen- 
a7 ** ® 

“We haven't tried to hide our knowledge that 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s newspaper foes sinned 
against accepted modern press standards. They 
wrote editorials in news story and headline—ac- 
cepted procedure a quarter century ago, but now 
frowned upon. They proclaimed all manner of 
charges that probably were born in party head- 
quarters with the minimum of fact to justify them. 

“That also was sound poltics a generation back, 
and seems to be yet, provided it wins. We don’t de- 
fend it. As journalism, it may have been tolerable 
in an era when the voter who scratched the straight 
ticket was a pariah, but it is impossible in a day 
when the voters have been educated, by the press, 
to judge men and issues without regard to party 
labels. 

“The Chicago Tribune, most formidable of the 
anti-Roosevelt newspapers, has made no apologies 
for the battle it conducted. 

“It has told all who read its editorial page that it 
does not believe in half measures, that it throws all 
its resources into a fight it considers worth winning, 
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Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


Getting An Even Break 





that it has always followed these principles in lis 
century of journalism in Chicago, and that it pro- 
poses to continue the same way. 

“It offers no olive branch to political victor or 
dissenting reader. That is not in the tone of a 
publisher who fears circulation losses or departure 
of advertisers in consequence of pursuing what he 
felt to be his journalistic duty. 

“Many newspaper people, who did not like the 
Tribune’s campaign and cannot follow it in throw- 
ing all resources on one side of a political battle, 
will admire its sturdy candor toward the storm of 
criticism which has flown about it the past fort- 
night. Most of its readers will do likewise, as they 
always have, and for that reason the Tribune will 
continue to be one newspaper which the advertising 
experimenters don’t ignore. * * * 

“All this to-do about the integrity and influence 
of newspapers has thrown a cloud of dust about an 
important recent fact. That fact is that sensa- 
tional increases have been made by representative 
newspapers in national advertising during the past 
three months.” 





For Workers of 40: 
A Wage ora Pension? 


HE President’s suggestion that in- 
dustry make special efforts to 
place or retain on the pay rolls work- 
ers more than 40 years old, is viewed 
not only as praiseworthy but feasible 
by the great majority of commenting 
newspapers. A sizable minority ar- 
gues, however, that industry, to 
achieve an expansion that alone may 
increase employment, needs first to 
be assured a greater confidence of 
Government cooperation. 


“The age question in industry,” argues the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Dem.), “is one 
which needs attention. Barring from useful work 
a large part of the population in the later third 
of life is too serious a matter, both for those barred 
and for the country as a whole, to be permitted to 
progress.” 

“The appeal” (the Administration) “has just made 
is appropriate,” declares the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.). “The tone of the appeal is calculated to in- 
spire the necessary confidence. If it is followed up 
with acts and policies of the same character affect- 
ing all industry, it will help to bring the results 
that are desired. The Administration will find in- 
dustry ready to cooperate on such a basis, with 
benefits to be derived first by the unemployed and 
then by the whole country.” 


THE NEED OF CONFIDENCE 


“Needed confidence can come only from a Gov- 
ernment which gives cooperation when industry 
asks for it,” contends the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald (Ind.). 

“With an increased proportion of elderly people 
in the population,” states the Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.), “the cost of Social Security programs will 
be vastly increased. But that is only one phase 
of the problem. The law fails to bridge the gap 
between the age at which workers—however able 
they may be—find new opportunities denied them 
and the age at which they become eligible for pen- 
sions. The years betwen 50 and 65 may, in the 
near future become years of despair.” 
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“Every name added to the pay rolls these days,” 
according to the South Bend Tribune (Rep.), 
“means a substantial Increase in the employers’ 
taxes. Most non-partisan analysts of the ‘social 
security’ law will be surprised if it does not tend, 
at least over the long term, to discourage expansive 
additions to the pay rolls.” 

“Failure of industry to absorb workers,” in the 
judgment of the Watertown (N. Y.) Times (Ind.), 
“has resulted in the wide demand for old age pen- 
sions. Men argue, and with some reason, that if 
they are denied a way of making their own living 
they are certainly entitled to be supported. Under 
the new social security plan, men over 65 will 
eventually be provided for but what about the man 
of 40 who wants to work and cannot get it to do?” 

“If men who are still able to do good work but 
have fewer years of such capacity in front of them 
are left unemployed,” says the Rochester Times- 
Union (Ind.) “the burden on the state and on 
families will be heavy. 

“Strong emphasis Is added by population sta- 
tistics. These show a decline in both the birth- 
rate and the deathrate. More persons are surviv- 
ing to a ripe age; proportionately fewer persons are 
reaching working age each year.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Fate of Welfare Laws 
As Forecast by Press 


HE Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the New York unemploy- 
ment insurance law evokes wide dis- 
cussion in the press, especially of its 
possible bearing on the Federal So- 
cial Security law. Some 40 per cent 
of commenting newspapers see in the 
decision a favorable trend toward 
social legislation. The others view it 
merely as a decision upholding the 
police power of the States. 


“The action or non-action has no bearing on 
pending litigation involving the Federal statute,” 
States the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
and that paper makes the comment: “In its afe 
firmation of State power to deal with social probe 
lems the present decision negatively at least 
shows a swing back to the theory of State compe- 
tence which many feared had been seriously ime 
paired by the minimum wage decisions.” 


TWO VIEWS OF COURT’S ATTITUDE 


“The court has taken the liberal view in the case 
of major consequence,” says the Baltimore Sur 
(Dem.), with the belief that “it may take a similarly 
lenient attitude with regard to other social legis- 
lation.” 

The Sun gives the explanation: “This is the first 
important social security legislation upon which 
the court has taken a favorable position in recent 
years. It has lately rejected two notable laws, the 
Federal Railroad Pensions Act and the New York 
State minimum wage law, which has led many 
friends of social legislation to suppose that the Su< 


preme Court stands as an insurmountable obstacle 


in the way of such reforms.” 

“It is probably well understood,” advises the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “that this decision tells 
nothing about the constitutionality of the Federal 
Social Security Act,” and that paper believes that 
“inferences drawn from it concerning the probable 
action of the court on the latter are no more than 
interesting speculation.” 


FATE OF OTHER STATE LAWS 


“It is still possible,” suggests the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.), “that unemployment legislation 
brought to the Supreme Court from other States 
may be found unconstitutional, but only if the law 
so tested was found to contain some special pro- 

















(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


A Labor Party in 1940? 

Sir:—On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, an 
electrifying headline greeted us—John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, aspires to the 
Presidency in 1940 on the labor ticket. ... 

The majority have reelected the Presi- 
dent, Why so overwhelmingly is a thing 
that is not understandable. The reac- 
tion is immediately manifesting itself. 
Mr. Lewis sees the opportunity and is 
“striking while the iron is hot.” ... 

Organized labor should sit tight in 
the boat. A little rocking is extremely 
dangerous. To follow leaders who are 
personally ambitious is the gravest error 
that they can commit. An honest day’s 
pay for an honest day’s labor will never 
be denied. Abnormal demands and reg- 
ulations will surely be defeated. 

President Roosevelt's greatest oppor- 
tunity lies in untangling the growing dif- 
ferences that exist between organized 
labor and their employers. His decisive 
action is necessary. His is the oppor- 
tunity now—not “after Roosevelt, what?” 
Kansas City, Mo. JOSEPH KENNEDY. 

x* «re 


The One-Hour Working Day 

Sir:—The idea of a 30-hour week is 
altogether too unreasonable and it will 
not appeal to the underpaid and over- 
worked unemployed. It would interfere 
too much with one’s hours of leisure. 
Just think of being compelled to get up 
in time to report at 9 o'clock in the 
morning. This would break into one’s 
rest at an hour even a rooster would 
not believe in. 

The least the slave-driving factories 
should adopt is a one-hour day with 
10-hour pay and the privilege of allow- 
ing a substitute to punch the clock and 
a special messenger to deliver the pay 
check on pay day. ... There would then 
be a quick rush from the relief rolls, 
where they are all familiar with the best 
and latest ways to shirk. 

The political party adopting the one- 
hour day and 10-hour pay in its plat- 
form will not only have a landslide but 
a tidal wave or deluge in the next elec- 
tion. FRED W. CLUTE. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

x** * 


“1936 Realism” 

Sir:—I am disgusted with your com- 
plete flop in principles as represented by 
your Nov. 16 editorial, “1936 Realism.” 

Before election you defended the “Real 
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Forgotten Man”—the man willing to 
stand on his own two feet, asking noth- 
ing of Government but physical and 


‘ financial protection of his rights and 


property. You valiantly defended States 
Rights, quoting Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
speeches in defense thereof, as a funda- 
mental of American policy, 

You pointed out that the way to put 
men to work (honest work) was to clear 
away the obstacles deliberately erected 
by Roosevelt’s laws to constructive large- 
scale business undertakings. You con- 
demned the repudiation of the Gold 
Clause in Government bond contracts. 
You condemned the utterly indefensible 
purchase of silver, to the serious detri- 
ment of poor China, and made purely 
and simply to buy the favor of certain 
Western politicians, and using our hard- 
won tax money to do it with. 

You condemned the indefensible waste 
of WPA (taxpayers’) money showing 
that in Nevada $3,077 was spent for each 
relief client. (How much of that did 
the client get?) You condemned the 
waste of AAA money, showing that some 
wealthy farmers got nearly a million 
dollars of our tax money. 

These are only a few of the items of 
the New “Raw” Deal policy I can re- 
member you exposing in their naked but 
true light and you did a thoroughly 
good job.... Why the flop? Must you 
be on the popular bandwagon? Have 
you changed your own ideas as to what 
constitutes a Square Deal?... 

Every man, woman and child is in 
business or depends upon business “for 
their present and future well-being and 
we all need protection against extrava- 
gance and wild “isms” of the many sorts 
we have endured this last three years. 
Cleveland, Ohio. F. W. JESSOP. 

x * * 


Hailing a “New Era” 

Sir:—Social changes have never ceased. 
New eras of social organization have 
always been evolving. You seem not 
to recognize this. A new epoch is un- 
folding, and you do not know it. A 
changing social order is on the way, but 
you think you can stop it. I compare 
your views with those of the old men 
who busily weighed the “mint, anise 
and cummin” or counted the threads in 
the fringes of the prayer robes. I am for 
the New Era. L. L. DOCK. 
Fayetteville, Pa. 

ee ¢ 


Predicts Reverse Tide 

Sir:—I was glad of your back-page 
editorial of Nov. 9. You surely try to 
be fair and square with all concerned, 
in all walks of life. But I think it is 





going to take a most extraordinary course 
of action to straighten out the awful 
tangle everything is in. I’m one of the 
17,000,000 who didn’t fall for any Roose- 
velt stuff at any time, first or last. And 
I'm still waiting for the reaction to it 
all to set in, as will surely come and I 
hope soon. ... All that’s needed is just 
a little more “rope.” 

Cripple Creek, Colo. JULIA F. ROMCKE. 

x ** 


Fair Appraisal 

Sir:—I look forward with interest to 
the coming of each issue of The United 
States News. The editorial of Nov. 9 is 
the best and fairest appraisal of the 
present Administration that I have seen. 
I wish every voter in the United States 
would read it. F. W. WILSON. 
Chase City, Pa. 

x kek 


Negro Disfranchisement 

Sir:—I think your article relative to 
the Negro vote in the South lacked in- 
quiry or you would not have placed the 
Negroes of the South equal with those 
of the North because there is no com- 
parison except in the color of their skin. 

The Northern Negroes have had op- 
portunities whirh have gone a great way 
towards making them more than equal 
if not superior to many of the white 
men of equal advantages. The Southern 
rolored people are content and happy if 
they are fed and clothed. Possibly it’s 
the climate, but they are a lazy lot of 
people. 

Suppose, for instance, the colored peo- 
ple of Charleston had a vote. They 
represent 80 per cent of Charleston’s 
population, Where would most of the 
South be under the colored Southern 
domination? This would prove a serious 
matter for the South and the white edu- 
cated people there. 

However, let us not put the Southern 
colored people in a class by themselves. 
. .. The other class of people in the 
North who do vote and whose vote 
should be taken from them is the whites 
who can neither read nor write the Eng- 
lish language. . . . By eliminating them 
we would have a better and safer United 
States Government and a higher grade 
of politicians. W. G. WATSON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

x * 


Rural Relief Problems 

Sir:—You stated that farmers were 
leaving relief rolls due to prosperity. 
They are leaving here in central South 
Dakota where we had no crops and feed, 
due to drought and "hoppers. Novem- 
ber 5 they stopped all road projects in 





+ Hand County due to lack of money. On 


Nov. 11 they dismissed all single men 
in Hand and Hyde counties. These sin- 
gle men may receive $10 per month. Be- 
fore election they could earn from $40 
to $65 per month. A family of three 
may get $17 per month, Some single 
men were not wise enough to get on 
the relief rolls before election, and now 
they can get no chance to work. 

In San Francisco, the strikers have a 
chance to earn $1 per hour. They will 
not work, but are given relief. In South 
Dakota the men wish to work but are 
given no chance, but may get $10 per 
month direct relief. Suth conditions 
seem incredible but I can give proof... 

What do you think of an alien, sin- 
gle, getting $65 and a family of eight 
getting same? This same alien is still 
on the rolls though citizens are dis- 
missed. MRS. J. E. WAREING. 
Miller, S. Dak. 

x * ® 


Crop Diversification 

Sir:—Especially during the past few 
years we have been hearing considerable 
about helping the poor farmer. Tem- 
porary help has been received from the 
Government and was in the nick of time, 
but I believe that permanent help must 
come from the farmers themselves. In 
my estimation this can be done by not 
depending solely on any one crop as 
they do in many districts and make 
farming a year-round job. Some try to 
make a living in only two or three 
months’ work. 

The single crop farmer may make a 
lot of money one year but if the crop 
fails the next he has to depend on what 
he might have saved from the previous 
year. You will find that your most 
prosperous farms are those with more 
than one variety crop growth each year 
and that a large per cent of the farms’ 
income come from other sales than that 
of grain. 

It is not surprising to see farmers 
taking cream to town and buying butter 
Substitutes, then standing around and 
howling about the low prices of butter 
fat. Agriculture must be an all-year- 
round job in order to be a success and 
must be planned so that there is some 
source of income throughout the year. 
Wellington, Kans. ALBERT E. FELT 

x** 


Getting the Light 

Sir:—I admire your independent and 
frank attitude and consistency with the 
truth. These are serious times and we 
should get all the light we can on our 
political situation so as to be able to act 
rightly and for the best. 
Fargo, N. D. B. G. TENNESON. 
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vision of an unduly arbitrary or unreasonable na<« 
ture.” 

“The so-called conservatives,” contends the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “still hold that a 
law which takes no account of farmers, domestic 
servants, professional men, seamen and casuals, or 
practically half of those gainfully employed, is not 
fair and should be amended.” 

“The decision is not exactly a guaranty that the 
Security Act will always find five justices on its side 
through the stormy passage yet ahead,” thinks the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.). 

“If one should count simply the value of the 
current decision in its specific application,” states 
the Hartford Times (Dem.), “it is heartening in its 
defense of liberalism against legalistic concepts. 
These are inspired by fear that legislation enacted 
for human objectives may have dire consequences 
in undermining the protection which the Constitue 
tion has reacted against the taking of private prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 





Quips in the News 


Another Rumor Scotched 
Official quarters in Washington are busy denying 
that the New Deal is offering to sell Maine and 
Vermont to Canada.—Flint (Mich.) Journal. 
* + * 


Tugwell and Molasses 
Tugwell has gone into molasses, “which is sOme- 
what slower, but similar in speed to the Rural 
Resettlement Administration. So he will feel quite 
at home.—Albuquerque Journal. 
* * * 


Take Care of the Pence 
Never belittle a penny. Always remember that 
100 of them are worth as much as a 59-cent dollar. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
.*e 2 
But a Sorry Boast 
With the President in South America, Secretary 
Hull down there and Postmaster General Farley 
in Ireland, the defeated Republicans can at least 
say that they have scattered the opposition —New 
York Sun. 
s 2 * 


Black Side of the Cloud 
It’s going to be a little tough when all relief dole 
is cut off and its recipients must try to support 
themselves in the style to which the dole had ace 
customed them.—Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Re- 
publican, 
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Scores of manufacturers place the Armco 
Triangle beside their own names on their products... and why? 
@ For years Armco has been known as the largest exclusive man- 
ufacturer of special analysis iron and steel sheets. The famous 
Renee Triangle has come to be recognized as a symbol of quality 
in the identification of sheet metal materials — whether it be for 


rust-resistance, porcelain enameling, deep stamping, or for ex- 





quisite finishing with lustrous lacquers and Is. @ All sheet 
metal is not alike — and that is why these manufacturers of fin- 


ished products attach a label bearing the Armco Triangle to let 





you know that the finest sheet metal materials have been used. 





metal or having sheet metal parts — such as ranges, refrigerators, 





washing machines, plumbing fixtures, tanks, caskets and vaults, 
and many other products for home and industry. It's a shopping 


secret well worth knowing. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY e MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 
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4. Ship Operators Become Dock Workers 
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radio stations, they head the list Dead Letter Office. 
of applicants to the Federal ee? 
Idle Ships; Idle Men new allocations. erally patent their discoveries 
THE picket line, with its circling **¢ as “public patents” for the free 
its clashes, swings back into the na- a 
tional limelight as the memory of po- Duck Amendment which MORE than 70,000 automobile 
recedes. : 
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First breaking into the headlines a March o Jan. 20 there will be in the United States as attribut- 
43 Gaye tess then four yeors in able to drivers having fallen 
polls, the maritime strike has held to 
its course ever since, with shipping ||| office. Translated into terms of ~~. 
sands of shipping workers on the 2. 
grain States during the drought 
as yet unable to drive the conciliation 
files, found that the modern auto- hedgerows where the drought 
bers of the International Seamen’s 
one out of every 20 inventions Wi 
stxthere on beth the West and At- y that about a quarter of a billion 
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AS IN CIVIL WAR schools this year are more UNLESS the birth rate rises or 
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serves are stationed close to danger 
rollment this year at 6,395,000 as | this prediction, points out that 
withal, daily reports by the press serv- 
1,179,000 as agai F oe ue 
Issue of issues is the control of the 79 gainst 397,857 in 
shop. Shipping operators for the most 
tional demonstration areas 
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unions. 
ment Administration and the Na- liner on the Pacific, or Em- 
than in the East, problems of major 
executive order the 46 demonstra- up Tourist Class. For a 
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holders of many of the shipping lines RM 
were forced to leave their offices and ||| : ‘ : 
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to remain in the holds of idle ships 
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REALLY A LABOR SCHISM 
Observers see in the maritime strike 
and industrial unionism, Opposed to 
the strike call of the Maritime Fed- 
eration, headed by Harry Bridges on 
the Pacific Coast and Joseph Curran ry 
on the Atlantic coast, is the A. F. of |} | 
L.’s International Seamen’s Union un- 
em | cent, 82-year-old Andrew Feruseth. 
; t ccmmaneil Supporter of craft unionism, the ISU 
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men to ships picketed by Maritime 
ing halls maintained by the ISU. 
Meanwhile as shipping operators 
and strikers make claims of advances, 
passengers and their baggage are 
Seen as the first favorable break in 
negotiations was the peace parley ar- 
ers engaged in coastwise trade. Set- 
tlement of this group, Mr. McGrady 
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| President Roosevelt's first term of : 
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unions, with the Federal Governmen eda of the Patent of the summer, completely re- 
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wedge into the issues involved. 0 cently searching their moving leaves in groves and 
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6. Maritime Commission Meets in Washington _ 


—Wide World, 
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problem. 

On still another front is the Fed- 
eral Government active in atiempts io 
conciliate the strike. Through the 
medium of the recently created Mari- 
time Commission (Photo No. 6; left to 
right; Rear Admiral Taylor, retired: 
Rear Admiral Wiley, retired, and 
George Landick Jr.) an investigation 
was launched into the working coa- 
ditions and causes of labor unrest 
among the seamen. However, this has 
been discontinued until negotiations 
or settlement will permit of unbiased 
fact-finding. 

As the week closes and the 
waterfront strike enters its second 
month of parleys, violence, and unions 
against unions, ships lie idle at their 
berths, cargoes remain on the docks, 
unshipped, under guard, thousands of 
seamen carry strike cards, thousands 
of workers in employments dependent 
on shipping are forced into idleness 
while official mediators redouble theit 
efforts to break the costly deadlock to 
workers, operators and consumers. 

Derex Fox. 
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Inlessthana year fromtheirintroduction 
the production of Ritz crackers reached 
the astonishing figure of 15,000,000 
crackers daily. And now, in the middle 
of the second year, production has 
climbed to over 29,000,000 daily. 
Such success is notthe result of chance. 
National Biscuit Company is con- 
stantly striving for advances in 
baking technique, refinements 
in equipment and production 
and the development of fine 
quality ingredients that will 
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provide the best in crackers to meet the 
public’s taste. 

Improved packaging technique and 
a nation-wide quick delivery system 
assure the prompt and fresh delivery of 
these fine products to the grocer’s 
shelves. 

National Biscuit Company's 500 and 
more varieties testify to the 
success of the constant effort 
to supply the American public 
with every cracker and cookie 
need, 


MLE ER 4 Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Lakews of Uneeda Biscuit, Shredded Wheat azz many other fevoules 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: PRESIDENT ASKS PERMANENT PEACE + 


‘THE address of the President 

of the United States, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to the Bra- 
zilian Congress, at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on Friday, 
Nov. 27, follows in full text: 


Your Excellency, Gentlemen of the 


Tells Brazilian Congress That 
_ Aggression Must Be Banished 


| 


Congress and of the Supreme Court | 


of Brazil: 

Nearly half a century ago a little 
boy was walking with his father and 
mother in a park of a city in south- 
ern France. Toward them came a 
distinguished looking elderly couple 
—Don Pedro II and his Empress. 
That occasion was my first intro- 
duction to Brazil. 

In the years that have passed 


o——_ 








the whole course of their relations 
without clash or conflict or ill- 
feeling. 


| PEACE AND WAR: THEIR MOTIVES 


Not only that. The confidence in 


/ each other's aims and motives en- 
| ables us to work together for the 


| common good. 


since that day—years measured by | 


the splendid history of the Republic 
of Brazil—I have had the pleasure 
of meeting many of your statesmen, 
and of becoming increasingly famil- 


iar with the problems which mu- 


tually affect our two nations. 


My visit to Rio de Janeiro today is | 


therefore the realization of a grow- 
ing desire to see Brazil with my own 
eyes. Every student has been told 
of the majestic beauty in which your 
great city is cradled. But Rio is 
unique in that the reality far ex- 
ceeds our expectations. A visit—even 
of a single day—is one of the out- 
standing experiences of my life. 
The loveliness of nature would 
have been enough to bring me here 
—but my visit has another purpose. 
I was unwilling to come so far 
abroad without rendering my re- 
spects to the Government of Brazil 
—that sister nation with which for 
more than a century we have main- 
tained a tradition of good under- 
standing, mutual regard and cooper- 
ation which is rare in history. 


AN ACCORD NEVER BROKEN 

I have had the honor of greeting 
your great President; and this per- 
sonal friendship between the chief 
executives of our two nations seems 
to me not only of practical benefit, 
but also of profound significance. 

You, gentlemen of the Congress, 
now afford me the courtesy of this 
agreeable opportunity of meeting in 
person the legislative branch of your 
government and of exchanging 
thoughts directly with its members. 
I could not be but deeply sensible of 
the unique honor offered by the 
presence in this Chamber of your 
Supreme Court, a tribunal , whose 
high traditions are known through- 
out the juridical world. 

Thus, the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers of the Government 
of Brazil have united in this demon- 
stration of friendship toward the 
nation which I have the honor to 
represent. 

Let me now return thanks for this 
renewed proof of that brotherhood 
which has ever united Brazil and 
the United States, a fraternity not 
limited to the relations between our 
Governments, but a_ fraternity 
which I have reason to know is 
made evident in every group in 
in both countries, whenever and 
wherever they meet. 


the best answer to those pessimists 
who scoff at the idea of true friend- 
ship between nations. In the pres- 
ent state of the world it is hearten- 
ing that the two largest countries 


| without 


We have a record 
of which we can be proud—a record 
of joint endeavor in the cause of 
peace in this New World. 

My country has derived strength 
and confidence from the far-sight- 
ed, irreproachable attitude of Bra- 
zil in its devolution, arbitration, 
conciliation and other methods for 
the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

Your , first concern, like ours, is 
peace—for we know that war de- 
stroys, not only human lives and 
human happiness, but destroys as 
well the ideals of individual liberty 
and of the democratic form of rep- | 
resentative government, which is | 
the goal of all American republics. | 

I think I can say that if in the | 
generation to come we can live 
war, democratic govern- | 
ment throughout the Americas will 


| prove its complete ability to raise 
| the standards of life for those mil- | 








in this hemisphere have been able, | 


by the exercise of good will, good 
temper and good sense to conduct 


AUGUSTIN P. JUSTO 
President of Argentina 





The fine record of our relations is | compared witn the deeply rooted 


lions who cry for opportunity today. 
The motto of war is, “Let the 
strong survive; let the weak die.” 
The motto of peace is, “Let the 
strong help the weak to survive.” 


ROOM FOR ALL IN PEACE 

There is room for all of us, with- 
out treading on one another’s toes. 
There are resources of nature ade- 
quate for our present and our fu- 
ture. We are happily free from an- 
cient antagonisms which have 
brought so much misery to other 
parts of the world. 

There are, it is true, conflicts of 
interest between the American 
States—but they cannot be called 
serious or difficult of solution, when, 


hates of other continents. 

There is no American conflict— 
that cannot be settled by orderly 
and peaceful means. 

And, it is in our common interest 
imperative that they be settled al- 


alone. The friendly nations of the 
Americas can render no greater 
service to civilization itself than by 
maintaining both domestic and in- 
ternational peace and by freeing 
themselves torever from conflict. 


WOULD BANISH WAR 

We are about to gather in a great 
American Conference, called by 
President Justo in furtherance of 
the Good Neighbor policy in which 
we all share. In this Conference we 
have the opportunity to banish war 
from the New World and dedicate it 
to peace. 

It is unthinkable to me that in 
this time of world-wide apprehen- 
sion we should fail to seize the op- 


—Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

“Peace in the Americas”’—“Mutual 
Trade Relations”’—“Intellectual Co- 
operation.”—Towards the permanent 
realization of these three ideals, three 
heads of powerful economic and cul- 
tural units bend their efforts, aided by 
the leaders of the other Pan American 
nations. The Inter-American confer- 
ence opening this week at Buenos 
Aires, President Roosevelt declared in 
an address to a joint Brazilian Con- 
gress, provides an opportunity to 
“dedicate the New World to peace.” 








Ways by agreement and not by 
bloodshed. We serve not ourselves 


portunity to meet what is a heavy 
responsibility, this is no time to 
hesitate. 

We must be guided by a serene 
and generous view of our common 
needs. World horizons may be dark, 
but the time is auspicious for our 
task in America. The rest of the 
world presents a grim picture of 


| armed camps and threats of con- 


flict. But in our own Continent 
armed clashes which in recent years 
have divided American countries 
have been happily brought to an 
end. 

It is gratifying to be able to pay 


| well-deserved tribute to the very 
outstanding part played by your | 


able and distinguished Foreign 
Minister, Macedo Soares, in the me- 
diatory efforts of the representatives 
of six American Republics. And the 
Leticia question was settled here in 
Rio through the patient assistance 
and masterly diplomacy of Dr. 
Afranio Mello Franco. 

Thé progress we have made must 
not be allowed to serve as pretext 








How the sales tax will fare 

in the coming legislative 
season when the state law- 
makers attack the perennial 
problem of revenue-raising, is 
arousing speculation. Nearly 
half of the States are depend- 
ing on this type of levy to help 
meet expenses, although a 
number of these laws are due 
to expire in 1937. 


A survey of the 21 sales tax laws 
now in force has Just been made by 
the American Retail Federation 
which finds “there is no uniformity 
of rate, no coordination of the 
classes of commodities subject to the 
tax, and above all, no uniform prac- 
tical method of enforcement.” 

The levy varies from State to 
State. It may be a tax on the re- 
tail sale of tangible personal prop- 
erty; a tax on sales made by whole- 
Salers and manufacturers; a levy on 
the sales of services by public utili- 
ties; or a tax on admissions. 

In addition to the sales tax, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and Ohio have a 
“use” tax, the purpose of which is 
to tax, as far as possible, goods 
shipped into the State ana therefore 
not subject to the regular retail sales 
tax because of the Interstate Com- 
merce Clause. In these latter cases 
the tax is imposed on the storage, 
use or consumption of tangible per- 
sonal property. 

Most States having the sales tax 
specifically exempt sales which in- 
volve interstate commerce. Arizona, 


alone, makes no such provision. 
West Virginia taxes sales to the 

Federal Government and its agen- 

cies, while Arkansas taxes every- 


| thing the Government buys except 


| Indiana and West Virginia. 


telephone service. 

Sales to the State itself are taxed 
by California, Illinois, Washington, 
The 
laws of Arkansas and Arizona do not 
specifically exempt such transac- 
tions. 

Most of the States exempt sales 


| by charitable and religious institu- 


| Illinois and Ohio. 


tions, the exceptions being Colorado, 
In California, 
Iowa and North Dakota, such sales 


| are taxed under certain conditions. 


tion in the exemptions in the State 
| laws. 


| emption list. 


The survey reveals a wide varia- 


For example, materials for 
farming, such as seeds and feeds are 
usually exempted in the agricultural 
States. Some States place the ne- 
cessities of life, such as flour, meat 
and other food products on the ex- 
In several States, 


| School books, sold by non-profit or- 


ganizations or sold at a price which 
has been fixed by the State, are 
exempted. In other States sucn 
items as gasoline and cigarettes on 
which some other form of tax has 
been levied are on the exempt list. 

The States which still have the 
Sales tax are: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia and| 
Wyoming. 


+ The Sales Tax as a Revenue Raiser + 


Eight States which have adopted 
such legislation during the depres- 
sion have now dropped these laws 
from their statute books. They are: 


Pennsylvania, New York and 
Maryland in which such legislation 
was allowed to expire automatically; 


| New Jersey and Kenucky where it 


was repealed as a result of popular 


| protest; Oregon where a sales tax 


measure was defeated three times 


| at popular referenda; and Minne- 


sota where it was vetoed by the 
Governor. The Idaho tax was 
ended by proclamation of Governor 
Ross on November 25. 

The ten States in which sales 
tax laws will expire in 1937 are: 


| Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, 
| North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
| Oklahoma, West Virginia and Wy- 


oming. 
++ + 
STATE LEGISLATURES 
‘XOVERNOR EARLE will call the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in spe- 
cial session next month to consider 
social security legislation. 
The Mississippi Legislature con- 
vened in special session on Nov. 23 to 


| consider aid for the common schools, 
| social security, and the financing of 
| a farm program. 


The Alabama Legislature was 
called in special session on Nov. 23 to 
consider revenue, relief, educa- 


| tional and liquor control measures. 


The New York unemployment in- 


| surance law was held constitutional 


Nov. 23 by the Supreme Court. The 


| bench divided four to four. 





for resting on our laurels; it should, 
on the contrary, stimulate us to 
new and increased effort. It is not 
enough that peace prevails from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific; it is essential 


| that this condition be made perma- 


nent, that we provide effectively 
against the recurrence of tie horrors 
of war and assure peace to ourselves 
and our posterity. 

All instrumentalities for the main- 
tenance of peace must be consoli- 
dated and reinforced. We can- 
not countenance aggression—from 
wheresoever it may come. 

The people of each and every one 
of the American Republics—and, I 
am confident, the people of the 
Dominion of Canada as well—wish to 
lead their own lives free from de- 


| sire for conquest and free from fear 


of conquest—free at the same time 
to expand their cultural and intel- 
lectual relationships and to take 


| council together to encourage the 


peaceful progress of modern civili- 
zation. Our aims will best be served 
by agreements which bring peace, 
security and friendship among us 
and all our neighbors. 

Solidarity among the American 
States in the cause of peace consti- 
tutes no threats to other regions or 
races. The honorable adherence to 
solemn agreements among us will 
harm no other continent. On the 
contrary—the more firmly peace is 
established in this hemisphere, the 
more closely we live up to the spirit 


~GETULIO D. VARGAS 
President of Brazil 








| contribute to the universal 
| that nations throughout the entire 


as well as the letter of our agree- 
ments, the better it will be for all the 
rest of the world. 

Let us present a record which our 
hemisphere may give to the world as 
convincing proof that peace lies al- 
ways at hand when nations, serene 
in their sovereign security, meet 
their current problems with under- 
Standing good will. 

All of us have learned that no real, 
no lasting prosperity can exist 
where it is secured at the expense of 
our neighbors—that among nations, 
as in our domestic relations, the 
principle of interdependence is par- 
amount. 

No nation can live entirely to it- 
self. Each one of us has learned the 
glories of independence. Let each 
one of us learn the glories of inter- 
dependence. Economically, we sup- 
ply each other’s needs; intellectually 
we maintain a constant, a growing 
exchange of culture, of science and 
of thought; spiritually, the life of 
each can well enrich the life of all. 
We are showing in international re- 
lations what we have long known in 
private relations—that good ncigh- 
bors make a good community. 


AS GOOD NEIGHBORS 

In that knowledge we meet today 
as neighbors. We can discard the 
dangerous language of rivalry; we 
can put aside the empty phrases of 
“diplomatic triumphs” or “shrewd 
bargains.” We can forget all thought 
of domination, of selfish coalitions 
or of balances of power. Those 
false gods have no place among 
American neighbors. 

Happily, the relations between 
Brazil and the United States have 
transcended those lesser concep- 
tions. 


respect, each for the other; 
every hope that our mutual regard 
may prove useful to others as well. 

There has never been a time when 
this confidence between Brazil and 
the United States was more preci- 
ous or more needed. I know from 
my enlightening conversation with 
President Vargas that we are en- 
tering the coming Conference deep- 
ly mindful of our responsibilities 
and the need to work in fullest un- 
derstanding with all of the repub- 
lics of this hemisphere. 


If we are guided by wisdom, such | 
comprehension will banish conflict | 


from this part of the world. We are 
entitled to hope that we may thus 
ideal 


world, laying weapons aside, may at 
last fulfill the greatest ambition 


| which any nation, large or small, 
contributing | 
Steadily and, above all, generously | 
to the advance of well-being, cul- | 


can have—that of 


ture and civilization throughout the 
changing years. 


Secure in unbroken respect | 
and friendship we meet with full | 
with | 





‘All Europe and the East Disturbed 


By German Link With Japan 





}FROM the confusion of dis- 

patches that burdened the 
cables of the week there arose 
a serious question. Is the 
strengthening crusade against 
communism a cloak for other 
objectives? That is, are the 
“have not” powers joining 
hands under this guise to make 
more effective their campaign 
for places in the sun? Observ- 
ers are posing this issue as 
Germany and Japan reach 
across Asia to close the anti- 
communist ranks. 


From the developments, some of | 
the anomalies which puzzled more | 


than one Foreign Office were: 
Race-conscious Germany, which 
once warned the world against the 

“yellow peril,” taking Japan into 
| the inner sanctum of its diplomacy. 

Germany and Japan agreeing on 

a common defense against an idea- 
|} communism. 

Germany and Japan, who have 
hitherto linked the Communist In- 
ternationale with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, denying that their alli- 
ance against the Comintern is di- 
rected against the U.S. S. R. 

Moscovite officials who have here- 
tofore disavowed any official con- 
nection between the Comintern and 
the Kremlin, declaring that the 
Reich-Nipponese pact is aimed at 
the Socialist republics. , 

Russian officials, hailing the new 
Soviet constitution as marking the 
achievement of the “first phase of 
communism” and providing moral 
support for all those struggling 
against Fascism and for democracy. 

x * 
GERMAN-J APANESE AGREE- 
MENT.—A struggle by both 
Germany and Japan against the 
post-war status quo has brought 
the two together. 

The Reich’s ambitions have been 
for carving out a sizeable slice of 
the rich Russian Ukraine. Japanese 
penetration of Northern China has 
looked beyond the land of the Man- 
chus to Siberia. Each power has 
based its “spread eagle” policy on 
anti-communism. 

Therefore, the new agreement is 
Significant, not so much in the 
subject with which it deals, as in its 
bringing together the principal dis- 
contented power of Europe and 
the principal discontented power 
of Asia. 

After weeks of rumors, the agree- 
ment was signed in Berlin on Nov. 
25 by Japanese Ambassador Kin- 
tomo and Joachim van Ribbentrop 
acting on orders of Der Fuehrer. 

The preamble declares that both 
Germany and Japan recognize the 
aim of the Communist Internation- 
ale as being “directed at disrupting 
and violating existing states with 
all means at its command.” 

Therefore, wishing to cooperate 
against these “disruptive forces,” 
the parties agree to: Exchange 
information on the activities of the 
Comintern; consult with one an- 
other on combative measures; exe- 
cute such measures in close coop- 
eration with one another, and in- 
vite third parties “whose domestic 
peace is endangered by the dirup- 
tive activities of the Communist 
Internationale” to take measures 
for dealing with them in the spirit 
of this agreement or to join in the 
pact. 

A permanent commission is to be 
set up to consider the ‘defensive 
measures necessary for combat- 


‘ 


Communist Internationale.” 

The Tokyo Foreign Office denied 
that the agreement was “directed 
at the Soviet Union or any other 
specific country.” Japan entered 
| the. pact, the official source made 
plain, because it believed commun- 
ism threatens the peace of the 
world. 





wise denied that the agreement was 
aimed at the U. S. S. R., Herr von 
Ribbentrop pointed out: 

“Japan will never permit expan- 
sion of Bolshevism in East Asia. 
Germany forms a bulwark against 
this pest in the heart of Europe. 


world, Italy will hold high the anti- 
Bolshevist banner in the South.” 

All of which has led observers to 
| speculate that the ink will not long 
be dry on the agreement until Il 
Duce’s Foreign Minister, Count 
| Ciano, adds his signature. 

xe 
=ECRET PROTOCOL?—Gossip in 
diplomatic circles has it that 
there is a secret protocol providing 





for a division of spoils between the | 
Most rumors center on | 


two parties. 
the Dutch East Indies as the sphere 
which Der Fuhrer and the Mikado 
| them. Of course, both Berlin and 
| Tokyo have denied that there is 


change 
| such as the Italian recognition of | 
| Manchukuo for 
| tion of Rome's sway over Ethiopia. | 


anything more to thelr compact 
than meets the eye. 


When Italy comes into the encir- 


| clement against communism it is 


expected that there will be an ex- 
of diplomatic courtesies 
Japanese recogni- 
x * * 

EACTION AT MOSCOW. — The 

Soviets were in the midst of 
their “Nuremberg Congress” at 
Moscow when the Germans and 
Japanese were signing on the dot- 
ted line in Berlin. (One inflamma- 
ble issue between the Reich and 


| Soviet Union had been dragged out 


of the fire when the Russians agreed 


to commute the death sentence of 


German engineer Stickling, accused 


| with certain Rusisans of sabotage 


in Siberian coal mines.) 

Dictator Stalin had summoned 
the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
to consider the new constitution | 
and rail against fascism as_ the 
Nazis at their party congress in the 
summer had denounced com-| 
munism. 

The general secretary of the 
Communist party in presenting the 





—Underwood & Underwood 
NEW ENVOY TO SOVIETS 

Joseph E. Davies receives his formal 
commission as American Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union. Mr. Davies, 
a lawyer, takes over the diplomatic 
duties held until recently by William 
C. Bullitt, now Ambassador to France. 





ting the disruptive work of the | 





| Reich, 


Finally, as Il Duce declared to the | ®tSt 


plan eventually to carve between | 


new charter to the congress in a 
two-hour address, declared, among 
other things: 

“Socialism has now been com- 
pletely achieved in the Soviet Union 
and the foundation for ultimate 
communism now at last has been 
BOUIN. oa 

“The new Soviet constitution not 
only is the most democratic in the 
world—it is the only truly demo- 
cratic one in the world.” 

He pointed out, however, that 
the dictatorship of the working 
class would remain while the Com- 
munist party would still retain its 
leading position. 

The business of endorsing the new 
constitution out of the way, the 
delegates turned their wrath on 
Germany. Bitterly they denounced 
the Nazis, and vigorously challenged 
the Reich’s designs on the Ukraine. 
“Only let Germany try and she will 
be beaten back on her own soil,” it 
was shouted. 

A detachment of the one-time 
Tsarist Cossacks, until recent years 
the enemies of Bolshevism, pledged 
their fealty to Sovietism at the clos- 
ing of the congress. ‘ 

Significantly it was revealed that 
perhaps the most important mil- 
itary railroad in the world, the Sov- 
iet Great Northern to the Pacific, 
had been completed. The first sup- 
ply train over this line reached 
Komsomolsk from Moscow on Nov. 
26. 

x * 


While German officialdom like- | Bettas AND FRENCH VIEWS.— 


The German-Japanese agree- 
ment found little sympathy in Lon- 
don and Paris. British quarters were 
represented as fearing that the al- 


| liance is a prelude to the beginning 


of a serious drive eastward by the 
engulfing Czechoslovakia 
Moreover, Great Britain is 
growing increasingly fearful of men- 
ace to its Far Eastern interests. 
France, tied to the Soviets by a 
mutual assistance agreement, is dis- 


| turbed by the new threats to its 


ally, and concerned over Germany’s 


| throwing off the encirclement of 


steel with which France meant to 
keep it under control. The develop- 
ments strike the Blum government 
when it is harrassed anew by a 


| serious outbreak of labor troubles. 


The motion presented in the 
French Chamber on Nov. 24 to re- 
open the war debt question is being 
interpreted in some quarters as not 
only an effort to make it possible 
for the French to get loans from 





| cavalcade 


remove the last obstacle to friend- 
ship between the United States and 
France in view of the growing power 
of Germany in Europe. 

es 2 = 
A MERICANS LEAVE MADRID.— 
~“ Meantime, the situation that 


| has been hastening the crystalliza- 


tion of the anti-Communist anti- 
Fascist blocs—the Spanish civil war 
—dragged on through another 
tragic week. 

So bad was the situation in Ma- 
drid—described by observers as 


| “bad as man and nature could make 


it,” that Washington instructed 
Eric C. Wendelin to close the Em- 
bassy. Thanksgiving Day saw a 
of some 60 Americans 
making their way to Valencia where 
the “Raleigh” waited to take as 
many as wished to safer ports. 

At the same time, General Fran- 


} co’s crossing swords with the Brit- 
| ish over the subject of blockade had 


apparently resulted in the insur- 
gent general's stepping back a few 
paces. At any rate, when His Maj- 
esty’s men-of-war began weighing 
anchor at Malta’ with steam up for 


, Spanish ports, the rebels felt it wise 


to ignore no longer Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden’s demand that a safety 


| zone for foreign shipping be estab- 


lished in Barcelona harbor should 
Franco carry out his threat to bom- 
bard the port. 

Parliament is considering a bill to 
make it unlawful for British sub- 
jects to ship arms to Spain from 
any port in the world. 

Both Britain and France have re- 
fused to follow the lead of Germany 
and Italy in recognizing the bellig- 
erency of the insurgents, thereby 
giving them the right of visit and 
search. 

x ** 
GPAIN ASKS COUNCIL SESSION. 
The League of Nations is hav- 
ing shifted again to its luckless 
doorstep the whole Spanish trouble. 
The Valencia government on Nov. 27 
requested a special session of the 
Council to consider the alleged in- 
tervention of Germany and Italy 
x * * 
HE FAR EAST.—The Sino-Japan- 
ese struggle in China’s Suiyuan 
Province in the Northeast seems to 
be getting under way. The Chin- 
ese captured during the week the 
border town of Pailingmiao 
x** 
PRESIDENT AT RIO.—Thus as 
clouds of war lay all along the 
periphery of the hemisphere, the 
delegations of 21 American Repub- 
lics, including that of the United 
States, headed by Secretary of State 
Hull, were gathering in Buenos 
Aires in the name of peace. 

The good ship “Indianapolis,” 
speeding to the Argentine capital 
with President Roosevelt, who will 
lend all the prestige of his office to 
the launching of the parley, put in 
at Rio de Janeiro on Nov. 27. There 
the American Executive took occas- 
ion to proclaim to the people of 
Brazil his ideals for neighborliness 
not only between their country and 
the United States, but between all 
countries. (See text of speech on 
this page.) 

P. A. FREDERICK. 














New York, but also an attempt to 











To Quickly 
Ease Pains of 
Rheumatism | 

















Bayer Tablets 
Dissolve Almost 
Instantly 


In 2 seconds by stop 
watch, a genuine 
BAYER Aspirin tablet 

isintegrate 


the time it hits the bot- 
tom of the glass it is 
disintegrating. 

ns in ¢ 
+ + « happens in your 
stomach. 











Ask Your Doctor About 
Genuine BAYER Aspirin 


Any person who suffers from pains 
of rheumatism should know this: 

Two genuine BAYER ASPIRIN 
tablets, taken with a full glass of 
water, will usually ease even severe 
rheumatic pains in a remarkably 
short time. 

Ask your doctor about this. He 
will oer | tell you there is noth- 
ing better. For real Bayer Aspirin 
tablets not only offer a potent 
analgesic (pain reliever), but start 
going to work almost instantly you 
take them. Note illustration of 
glass. 

Try this simple way. You'll be 
surprised at how quickly pain eases. 
Get real Bayer Aspirin by asking 
for it by its full name, “Bayer 
Aspirin” at any drug store. Now 
virtually one cent a tablet. 





LOOK FOR THE BAYER CROSS 
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HERE is organized labor 

left after the adoption of 
the compromise resolution by 
which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ratified the sus- 
pension of ten unions belong- 
ing to the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization? 


Is unity brought nearer or are the 
forces making for two rival organ- 
izations left operating with una- 
bated force? 

Has the Federation itself altered 
in character as the result of the 
continuing conflict? Finally, is the 
influence of labor on national and 
State legislation apt to increase or 
to diminish? What are the immedi- 
ate objectives of the two groups of 
organized workers? 

These questions press for answers 
in the light of the decisions which 
were made at Tampa by the annual 
conference of the Federation. 

On the all-important question of 
what to do about the ten CIO un- 
ions, the convention, by a vote of 
21,679 to 2,043, decided not to revoke 
the charters of these unions and not 
even to give the executive council 
the power to revoke the charters. 

It did decide, however, to approve 
the act of the executive council in 
suspending the unions and ordered 
that, if the dissident unions “make 
the present relationship beyond 
bearing,” a special convention should 
be called for the purpose of taking 
more drastic action. 


BASIS FOR COMPROMISE 

William Green, president of the 
Federation, went further in the di- 
rection of compromise by offering 
to change the personnel of the ex- 
ecutive council’s conciliation com- 
mittee if the CIO so desired. 

This committee had been appoint- 
€d a few weeks before the conven- 
tion to talk with a committee which 
the CIO had been asked to appoint 
in order to find a basis of compro- 
mise. The CIO would not enter ne- 
gotiations while its chief unions were 
under suspension, contending that 
the suspension order was not au- 
thorized by the Federation’s con- 
stitution. 

Now the convention itself has 
ratified the suspension although by 
a vote in which those suspended 
had no say. These suspended un- 
ions would have been able to cast 
about 12,000 votes—not enough to 
change the result, but enough to 
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‘Federation Suspends Rather Than Canc 


il 








els Charters of Industrial 


Group—New Federal Laws Sought in the Social Welfare Field 


prevent a required two-thirds vote | American Federation of Labor has 


for revocation of charters. 

Voting in the convention resem- 
bles electoral college balloting rather 
than popular balloting. That is to 
say, the head of each union usually 
casts all the ballots to which his 
union is entitled. 


IN AID OF CIO 

The fight for the CIO unions on 
the floor of the convention was led 
by Max Zaritsky, president of the 
Cap and Millinery workers, a CIO 
union which was not suspended. He 
defended the refusal of the CIO to 


| meet with the conciliation commit- 


spider to the fly.” The offer, he de- | 
| and the CIO unions read out of the 
| Federation. 


tee while the CIO unions were still 
suspended by a reference to the 
nursery rhyme: 

“Come into my parlor, said the 


clared, was a trap. 

The president of the other of the 
two CIO unions which have not been 
suspended did not attend the con- 
vention. He is Charles P. Howard, 
of the Typographical Union, who is 
also the secretary of the CIO. He 


| did, however, visit Tampa and issued 


two formal statements, one before 


the vote on suspension and one after. | 


Before the vote he declared that, 
if the executive council were upheld 
in its action suspending the unions, 
the Federation would have altered 


| its character from a federation to a 
| centralized organization. His union, 


he added, was one of the original 
members of the Federation and it 
had joined only on the understand- 
ing that the officers of the Federa- 
tion would not be given such arbi- 
trary power as the present executive 


council had exercised. Should the 


convention back its officers in this 
matter, he predicted it would mean 
withdrawal of the Typographical 
Union, 

After the vote, Mr. Howard gave it 
as his opinion that the CIO would 
not accept the peace overtures of 
the convention unless the suspended 
unions were reinstated. “The sus- 
pension of the unions,” he added, 
“points to the Federation's dissolu- 
tion.” 

From the CIO headquarters came 
no word or sign of attention to the 


| most momentous decision which the 


ever been called on to make. The 
effect of the decision was to indicate 
that the next move should come 
from the CIO but with the threat 
that continued flouting of craft un- 
ion “rights” might lead to outright 
expulsion. 


PORTENT OF FINAL “BREAK” 

Flouting of these “rights,” on the 
basis of past accusations, consists 
of organizing workers in each mass 
production industry into one single 
union, which would take in also 
craftsmen claimed by craft unions. 
Since that is exactly what the CIO 
proposes to do and is doing, the 
course of the controversy is now 
pretty cléarly marked out. 

The indications are that a new 
conference will eventually be called 


The way will then be 
open for the formation of a new 
labor organization under the leader- 
Ship of John L. Lewis. 

With labor leaders convinced that 
the electoral success of tne present 
Administration was due in large 
part to support by the workers, they 
are attacking the problem of pro- 
posed legislation with renewed vigor. 

The Federation has placed at or 


| dwellings. In 


near the top of its list of desirable 
measures a bill requiring incorpora- 
tion under Federal! laws for all com- 
panies doing interstate business 
Companies so incorporating would 
be required, under the plan, to ob- 
serve prescribed wage and hour reg- 
ulations and to permit collective bar- 
gaining by their employes. The plan 
was before the last Congress under 
the sponsorship of Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming. 
(See article on page 3.) 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.) 
of Montana, let it be known that 
he was conferring with labor lead- 
ers on a plan to make Federal regu- 
lation of wages possible. He agreed 
with the Federal Licensing bill in 
principle but doubted whether it 
could be validly enacted without a 
Constitutional amendment. 


LABOR’S STAMP OF APPROVAL 
Other legislative programs to 
which the Federation gave its ap- 
proval included an extension of the 
Public Works Administration and a 
housing bill for providing low-cost 
addition, a demand 
was made that every administrative 
agency whose work affected labor 
directly or indirectly should have 
labor representatives among its 


members. Specifically the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation were men- 
tioned. A proposal to revise the 
Social Security Act to eliminate em- 
ploye contributions was referred 
back to committee. 

A study of taxation problems was 
ordered with a view to recommend- 
ing methods of achieving the maxi- 
mum revenue with the minimum 
burden on labor, industry and con- 
sumers. Direct participation of la- 
bor in politics through a farmer- 
labor party was voted down. 

The convention directed the ex- 
ecutive council to ask the Senate 
to appropriate a $200,000 for the 
civil liberties committee so that it 
might continue its investigation in- 
to labor espionage and strike break- 
ing. This resolution was adopted 
after the delegates had been told 
that a gigantic lobby was being pre- 
pared by industry to have the ap- 
propriation discontinued. 

In the matter of strike breaking 
the National Labor Relations Board 
was given an insight last week into 
the newer methods employed for this 
purpose by one detective agency 
hired by the Remington-Rand Com- 
pany. 

Complaints against the Company 


| ganized 


LABOR: PROFFERED COMPROMISE TO AVOID GREAT SCHISM 


were being heard in connection with 
a recent strike. Pearl L. Bergoff, 
head of the detective agency, told 
the board that modefn methods of 
strike breaking discarded violence 
and substituted “industrial diplo- 
macy.” 

This term was said to cover the 
dispatch of “missionaries” among 
the strikers and their families, there 


to conduct “whispering campaigns” 


calculated to break the morale of 
the striking workers. Any rumor 
considered likely to achieve the pur- 
pose was countenanced, he said. One 
effective device employed was to 
have guards begin dismantling the 
plant so as to convey the impression 
that the company would remove its 


| operations to another city. 


While the Federation's convention 
proceeded to outline its legislative 
objectives, the other branch of or- 
labor, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, kept its leg- 
islative views to itself 

Its leader, John L .Lewis, is biding 
his time, not because he and his 
associates have no plans in mind, 
but for a different reason Ques- 
tioned on the point, Mr Lewis in- 
timated that his group will not com- 
mit themselves until it is known 
what the Administration has in 
mind This applies particularly to 
measures of Federal control and a 
possible Constitutional amendment, 
which he believes is indicated. Mr. 


| Lewis stated, however, that in his 
| Opinion Congress has the power to 


~ 





annul “the Supreme Court’s usurpa- 
tion of power over legislation” and 
might do so any time it is disposed 
to act 


UNEMPLOYMENT LAW UPHELD 
The Supreme Court’s 4 to 4 vote, 

last week upheld an unemployment 

compensation law passed by New 


| York State in a decision that was 


heralded by labor as a great victory. 
Had the decision been aciverse it 


' would probably have junked one of 


the two main divisions of the Social 


| Security program. 


The New York State law, which 
had been approved by the Social 
Security Board, had been upheld by 
the highest State court. On ap- 
peal it was sustained because the 
Supreme Court did not invalidate 
it, the justices voting being evenly 
divided. Justice Stone, being ill, did 
not participate in the decision. 

The importance of the decision 
lies in the fact that the Court re- 
fused to heed the principal plea of 
those attacking the law, namely, that 
it took away property of one group— 
the employers—without due process 
of law and gave such property to 
employes. 

Remarked John G. Winant, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board: 
“The situation is now cleared for 
the remaining 33 States to proceed 
with enactment of similar laws and 
make the coverage of unemployment 

| compensation nation-wide.” 


Joun W. TAYLOR. 

















Farm: Possible Year's Delay 


In Federal Crop Control 


THE second year of the Fed- 
eral Government's $500,- 
000,000 soil conservation pro- 
gram is to be distinguished by 
changes in the direction of re- 
newed production control. 


Experience during the past year 
revealed methods by which the ma- 
chinery for distributing bounties can 
be used in corn and cotton to bring 
about a reduced acreage. 

Two factors, however, are operat- 
ing to cause officials to move slowly 
in applying the formula which they 
have worked out. 

One, mentioned by Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is that 
farmers and city people both would 
like to have at least one year of 
hormal production to permit stocks 
of commodities to be replenished be- 
fore moving again into the field of 
production control—whether direct 
or indirect. 

The other, implicit in the new law, 
is that the existing machinery will 
revert to the individual States on 
January 1, 1938, unless Congress de- 
cides otherwise. Federal adminis- 
tration now is scheduled for only 
one more year. 

AAA officials are drawing up their 
plans now on the basis of reports 
from thousands of meetings of in- 
dividual farmers. These meetings 
revealed farmer interest in the con- 
‘servation program of an unusual 
sort, but also are said to have re- 
vealed a preference for the old AAA 
production control program in the 
Middle West and the South. 

Few government officials now ex- 
pect that the conservation program 
will be turned back to the individual 
States as called for in the existing 
law. 

They are pointing out to State of- 
ficials and to farm leaders the diffi- 
culties that would attend setting up 
48 little AAA’s with the Federal gov- 
ernment merely supplying the money 
and seeing that it was spent to carry 
out the purpose for which it was ap- 
propriated. 

And there are revelations of the 
Possibilities in the new law for a 
form of uniform production control 
if authority is retained in the na- 
tional government. The result of 
this new thinking is expected to be 
a move in Congress to continue ad- 
ministration from Washington, and 
to take a chance on a conflict with 
the Constitution. 


Secretary Wallace returned to 





tlement Administration 


Washington from a tour of Dr. Rex- 
ford Tugwell’s resettlement projects 
without disclosing his attitude to- 
ward their future. 

Present plans are understood to 
call for incorporation in the De- 
partment of Agriculture of many of 
Dr. Tugwell’s enterprises, including 
land buying, tenant aid and resettle- 
ment communities. 

However, those who were in the 
party with Mr. Wallace and Dr. Tug- 
well during the survey of southern 
resettlement activities reported that 
the Secretary of Agriculture did not 
disclose enthusiasm for what he saw. 

His views and those of the under- 
secretary of agriculture who is re- 
Signing are reported to be far from 
in line. This has led to well-au- 
thenticated reports that the activi- 
ties and experiments of the Reset- 
would be 
rather sharply curtailed if they 
came into the Department of Agri- 


culture, 


Much of the $175,000,000 spent by 


| RA during its life of approximately 


18 months has gone into rehabilita- 
tion loans to destitute farmers. This 
phase of resettlement activity is ex- 
pected to revert to the works pro- 
gress administration. 


| OUR TRADE WITH CANADA 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that exports of farm 
products to Canada during the firss 
nine months of the United States- 
Canadian trade agreement amount- 
ed to $36,000,000 in value compared 
with $30,000,000 during the same 
period a year ago. 

It reports that the increase was 
mainly in items on which duty re- 
ductions were obtained in the Can- 
adian market. Exports of these 
products were valued at $13,689,000 
compared with $10,033,000 a year 
ago. The increases were in fresh, 
dried, and canned fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, cereal products, prepared 
meats, lard, nuts, fruit juices and 
nursery stock. 

At the same time imports of Can- 
adian farm products into the United 


| States amounted to $66,320,000 com- 
pared with $44,137,000 during the 


first nine months of 1935. 

Imports on which duties were re- 
duced in the agreement amounted 
to $13,749,000 as against $6,730,000 a 
year ago. Commodities involved in- 
cluded live cattle weighing more 
than 700 pound per head, cheddar 
cheese, maple sugar, turnips and 
rutabagas, seed potatoes and cereal 
breakfast foods. 











LESS 


NE of American industry’s major ills is the lack 

of understanding between it and the public 

it serves. The people whose lives are bettered a hun- 
dred times a day by the comforts and conveniences 
that industry has provided regard it, too frequently, 
in an unflattering light. 


Business and industry should have closer contact 
with their customers and their workers. 


pany’s products or for its policies. 





“ISOLATION” 
FOR INDUSTRY... 


The Sun has consistently provided business with 
opportunities to show the many benefits the Ameri- 
can industrial system has made possible and the 
many services it has rendered. The Sun stands out as 
an effective newspaper through which industry can 
regularly advertise its policies and principles and 
create for them the acceptance that The Sun has 
helped to win for their many excellent products. 


It is the 


working, buying public that determines the popular 
status of aconcern. And it is also the good-will of 
this same public that spells acceptance for a com- 
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Question Marks 
Over Washington 


MAZE of uncertainty is growing 
~" up around possible Federal Gov- 
ernment plans for cooperation with, 
or regulation of, business and in- 


dustry. 


Is there to be White House support for the idea of 
Federal incorporation and licensing of business and 
industrial enterprises? What sort of official back- 
ing does Maj. George L. Berry have for his coming 
Council for Industrial Progress? 

How far is President Roosevelt ready to go in ac- 
cepting suggestions from Daniel Roper’s Business 
Advisory Councii? What chance is there for State 
NRAs such as suggested by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association? 

Or is the future Federal policy to revolve around 
the fair trade practice agreements of the Federal 
Trade Commission? And where do the anti-trust 
laws fit into the new picture? 

These are sample questions growing from a multi- 
tude of ideas now taking shape in official Wash- 
ington. 


TO REVIVE THE NRA? 

They reflect the general assumption on the part 
of interested officials that President Roosevelt is go- 
ing to strike out on a new drive to reach the gen- 
eral objectives of the original National Recovery 
Act. 

Those objectives involve a definite bottom below 
which wages in industry may not fall and a definite 
top above which hours of work in industry may 
not rise. Their attainment is counted on to re- 
sult in an end to large scale unemployment. 

Whether they are to be reached through volun- 
tary action on the part of business, or whether 
Mr. Roosevelt now will move for a plan of Federal 
regulation in an effort to force their realization still 
is uncertain. 


Five Plans; Two Barriers 


Earlier Proposals Receiving Renewed 
Study by the President's Advisers 


"THE nature of the plans being advanced and the 

character of advice being given on the future 
relationship of Government to business provide a 
clue to the future. 

Developments since election disclose the follow- 
ing background against which various plans may 
be placed: 

Berry Plan. After the demise of NRA, Major 
George L. Berry, head of the Pressmen’s Union and 
an NRA official, went to President Roosevelt with 
an idea for a conference of business men and labor 
representatives out of which might develop a vol- 
untary plan for reaching the NRA objectives. 

President Roosevelt gave Major Berry ‘the title 
of Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation—a title 
that carried no salary—and provided him with a 
small fund to be used in deyeloping his ideas. 

The Coordinator created a Council for Industrial 
Progress and held a meeting in Washington last 
spring. The meeting broke up in a row over pro- 
ceedure, but it was followed by committee confer- 
ences which kept alive the general organization. 

Now a second meeting of the Council for Indus- 
trial Progress has been called for Dec. 10 and 11. 
A much larger representation is expected from in- 
dustry, but as with the first meeting, the steel, 
textile, automobile and chemical groups have been 
slow in cooperating. 

What Major Berry hopes to do is to obtain agree- 
ment between representatives of business and rep- 
resentatives of labor on a program of legislation— 
probably including amendment to the anti-trust 
laws—which can be submitted to President Roose- 
velt. 

The President, during the life of the Coordinator’s 
office, has given no open support to its plans. What 
his attitude is remains obscure. 

Federal License Plan. While Major Berry was de- 
veloping his plan of industrial cooperation, the 
American Federation of Labor turned its attention, 
after the end of NRA, to a plan for Federal incor- 
poration and licensing of industry. 

This plan, introduced into Congress by Senator 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, did not receive 
consideration by Congress. Neither did it receive 
the backing of the White House either in the tag 
end of the 1935 session or during the 1936 session 
of Congress. 

But now President Roosevelt is studying the pro- 
posal to require all corporations to register with the 
Government and to operate in interstate commerce 
only under Federal license that imposes labor 
standards, and which may be withdrawn if those 
standards are violated. 

The President has referred newspaper men to 
previous studies of Federal incorporation. The 
subject is in his mind. (A more comprehensive 
article on this subject appears on Page 3 of this 
issue.) 


Business Advisory Council. Also after NRA had 
passed from the scene, Daniel Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce developed his Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, composea of a rotating panel of leaders in the 
field of industry and business. 

This council was supposed to study Federal poli- 
cies as they affect business men and to report their 
conclusions for the information of the President. 
During the period of intense business opposition to 
the New Deal, Council reports received little White 
House consideration and many members resigned. 

Now President Roosevelt is showing a cordial 
interest in the body and is inviting its cooperation 
in formulating policies that may lead to acceptance 
of plans for voluntary increases in industrial em- 
ployment. 

This agency may be accepted as fully as impor- 
tant as Major Berry’s Council for Industrial Prog- 
ress. 

State NRAs. The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association is proposing to 
attack labor and trade practice problems through 
State rather than Federal laws. 

Officials of the Association will urge on its mem- 
bership the following: 

1. Support for State laws providing minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and abolition of child 
labor. 

2. Support for State laws establishing standards 
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FUTURE OF BUSINESS REGULATION—SOCIAL 
SECURITY AND THE COURTS 








OHN G. WINANT, Chairman of the Social Security Board, who re- 
signed shortly before the election, holds his first press conference 
since his return to the post, at which time he informs members of the 
press that States which have not yet enacted unemployment compensa- 
tion laws will not be aided in safeguarding their employers’ rebates 
through any recommendation the Board might make to Congress. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD GETS DOWN TO BRASS TACKS i 


The Federal law provides that only States with approved unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are eligible to receive a rebate of 90 per cent 
of the collected unemployment compensation insurance taxes which 
went into effect on Jan. 1, 1936. At the table can be seen, left to right; 
Frank Bane, executive director, Chairman Winant, and Louis Resnick, 
Director of Informational Service. 





—Harris & Ewing 





for competition, including prohibition of sales be- 
low cost, regulation of advertising and protections 
for consumers. 

President Roosevelt is known to feel, however, 
that individual State action is not a solution for 
the labor and trade practice problems that con- 
front the country. 

Trade Practice Agreements. The Federal Trade 
Comntission offers business an opportunity to agree 
to eliminate unfair trade practices, provided the 
agreements do not clash with the anti-trust laws. 

Several industries have taken advantage of this 
opportunity but the Trade Commission is unable to 
offer sufficient tangible, inducements to attract 
others. There is the further fact that President 
Roosevelt has not shown interest in this method of 
reforming industrial competition. 

Constitution and Trust Laws. Two barriers con- 
front the officials and the groups of business men 
who are now interested in reviving a modified NRA. 

One is the Constitution, which stands in the way 
of Federal enforcement of labor standards in the 
field of production, mining or loca: trade. 

The other is the anti-trust legislation, which 
balks many industrial plans for voluntary agree- 
ment to temper competition by open price agree- 
ments. 


+ 





The Job Insurance Decision 


Meaning of Supreme Court Verdict 
And the Questions Still to Be Settled 


UT of the Supreme Court tie vote that resuliea 
in approval of the New York State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act comes this question: 

Exactly what did the Court decide by that ac- 
tion? The answer is that: 

First, it decided that compulsory insurance 
against unemplopyment represents a valid exercise 
of State power. 

Second, it decided that a State government 
legally can tax all employers and put the revenue 
into a pool from which payments may be made to 
employes of particular employers. 

In other words, the Supreme Court determined 
that the pooling system of unemployment insur- 
ance on a State-wide basis is constitutional. Money 
can be taken from all employers to pay benefits to 
the persons put out of work by particular em- 
ployers. 

This decision carries a direct meaning to em- 
ployers in fifteen States and the District of Co- 


+ lumbia, 


where unemployment insurance systems 
are being set up. Most of those systems: involve 
pooling of pay roll taxes under the so-called Ohio 
plan. 

There is another type of insurance known as the 
Wisconsin plan, under which each employer builds 
his own reserves back of each worker, and does not 
contribute to a central pool. Under this system the 
employer with a good employment record is not 
assessed to help carry the unemployed: of a less 
regular employer. 

The understanding is that both State systems 
of unemployment insurance are legal in the light 
of the Court decision. 

But this decision did not concern the Federal 
social security program with its pay roll taxes to 
finance systems of unemployment insurance and 
old age insurance. 


COURT TESTS STILL TO COME 


There are two major phases of this program 
which still must face the Supreme Court. They 
are: 

1. Federal pay roll taxes for the support of State 
systems of unemployment insurance. These taxes 
are levied on all employers of eight or more per- 
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INDUSTRY’S DUTY TO LABOR 
By P. W. LITCHFIELD 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 

MARBED changes in the social im- 

plications of our industrial system 
are now having profound repercussions. 
If I should be asked to name the up- 
permost desire in the mind of the Amer- 
ican workingman today, I should say it is 
security—security in the sense of a stable 
income during his working years, and 
security against want 
in old age. 

Today employees of 
industry are con- 
cerned as much 
about continuity of 
income during their 
years—and thus the 
need for unemploy- 
ment insurance —as % 
they formerly were 
concerned about their 
support late in life... ! 

Actually and sensibly, unemployment 
insurance as well as old-age pensions 
should be included in the cost of pro- 
duction, just as wages, interest, depre- 
ciation, and such items as fire and theft 
insurance. Neither a single company 
nor industry can, however, carry the 
burden alone. The problem can only 
be met on a national scale and must 
have the sanction of the Government. 
Therefore, I believe that the Social Se- 
curity Act of last year, although im- 
perfect in some of its details, is an im- 
portant step forward. 

Wisely, I believe, the Act provides that 
the funds for old-age security are to be 
raised by equal contributions from the 
workers who will receive the pensions 
and the business enterprises for which 
they work. 

This provision recognizes the com- 
munity of interest between the investor, 
the working man, and the public, rather 
than creating class distinctions. In this 
way, both those enjoying the benefits 
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of security, and the consuming public, 
which receives the advantages of modern 
industrial methods of production, are 
taking an equal part in meeting the 
costs involved. 

The same reasoning would apply to 
unemployment insurance, and it would 
be advisable that the reserves to be ac- 
cumulated for this purpose should be 
derived from both the insured persons 
and their employers. .. . 

Business has not shown those quali- 
ties of statesmanship which should have 
led it to work out a technique for deal- 
ing with the situation in advance of 
political action. Too many have taken 
the same attitude toward social security 
legislation as they took not so many 
years ago toward workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. . . . Compensation in- 
surance covering the liability of em- 
ployers for their employees’ safety is 
today a matter of course. It has worked 
to the advantage of industry and labor 
alike, both of which have come to see 
the need for cooperative action in the 
interests of health and safety. 

It has, in my judgment, stimulated 
the whole safety movement and made 
factories safe and _ workers  safety- 
minded. It is not at all unlikely that 
sound social-security legislation in the 
future may have a similar result. As 
the cost of unemployment—both in 
terms of human suffering and economic 
loss of production—is realized, we should 
be determined to work toward the sta- 
bilization of industry and the mainte- 
nance of continuous employment as a 
matter of national interest. 

It is when industry f&ils to recognize 
tendencies in the direction of social 
change that fantastic schemes, ineffec- 
tive but potentially dangerous methods 
of meeting the basic problem, take root 
Their evil consequences can be avoided 
only by working out sound, statesman- 
like ways of eliminating the dangers 
they are designed to meet. 

Recent events have confirmed the be- 





WAGES IN AUTO INDUSTRY 

By WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
Chairman, Manufacturers’ Committee of 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 


guns 1934 the average yearly income 
of all workers in the automobile 
industry has been increased almost $500 
During the 1936 production year the av- 
erage earnings of all workers in automo- 
bile factories amounted to $1,210, aver- 
age earnings in 1934 amounted to $750. 
Since the figures cited represent a 
simple average of the total pay rolls of 
all automobile manufacturing establish- 
ments and the total 
number of employees, 
both permanent and 
temporary, on the 
pay rolls of these 
companies during the 
years referred to, 
they are more sig- 
nificant. 
Employment _ rec- 
ords of the industrv 
disclose that 69 of 
every 100 workers on 
automobile factory pay rolls during the 
1936 production year were steadily em- 
ployed throughout the entire 12 months 
The average annual 
steady workers amounted to $1,490. This 
was $170 more than the average earn- 
ings of steady workers in 1934. 
The principal feature in the industry's 
program for bettering the conditions of 
its employees was the voluntary agree- 



















lief of many of us that we are in a 
transition period of major importance 
New forces are abroad in the land. Older 
concepts of the relations between gov- 
ernment and industry are being exam- 
ined again in the light of the present 
day. Some of our traditional thinking 
will have to be reconsidered.—(From an 
address before New England Conference 
at Boston, Nov. 20.) 





ment of all manufacturers last year to 
introduce their new models at shows 
which were held in November—two 
months earlier than the usual time for 
these events. 


Twenty-five million additional man- 
hours of employment were also pro- 
vided to automotive workers last winter 
through the operation of a plan in which 
individual manufacturers undertook to 
keep employees on the pay rolls by per- 
mitting them to build up inventories of 
automotive parts and sub-assemblies for 
use on factory assembly lines during the 
peak buying period in the spring 

he industry effected substantial im- 
provements in its labor turnover rec- 
ords. The monthly ratio of layoffs in 
automobile factories was reduced from 
7.17 per cent to 4.95 per cent. The in- 
dustry’s ratios of quits and discharges 
were reduced almost 50 per cent. 


During the 1936 production year, the 
total fluctuation in the industry’s em- 
ployment schedules from peak month to 
low month was only 41 per cent as com- 


pared with 103 per cent in 1934. 
| Whereas in 1934 there were slump 
periods when the number of workers on 

factory pay rolls amounted to less than 

earnings of the one-half of the number on the same pay 
rolls during the peak production sca- 
son, in 1936, employment at no time 


fell below 70 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers employed during the peak 
months. 


While the industry is extremely 
gratified over the initial success of its 
efforts to aid in the industrial recovery 
of the United States, we have no in- 
tention of abating our efforts to further 
improve conditions for our employees. 
The industry fully recognizes the ob- 
ligation to its men and their families to 
give them steady work at high wages 
and a healthy, safe place to work. 
(From an address over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Nov. 20.) 
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sons. The Federal Government then rebates 90 
per cent of the tax money to the States from which 
the revenue comes, provided they have systems of 
unemployment insurance. If a State has no unem- 
ployment insurance system it gets back none of 
the money paid to the Government by its em- 
ployers. 

The claim may be made that this is a method of 
coercing States. But Government lawyers contend 
that under the estate tax the Federal Government 
taxes and rebates revenue to States having their 
own estate tax systems and that this procedure 
long has had Supreme Court approval. Their idea 
is that some technical changes may be needed in 
the law, but that the 4-to-4 decision upholding the 
New York Unempioyment Insurance Act really de- 
termined the future of that type of legislation. 

2. Federal pay roll taxes for the support of a na- 
tional system of vld age insurance. These taxes 
are levied on all employers and on all employes ex- 
cept those in agriculture, domestic service and Gov- 
ernment service. 

The argument will be made that these Federal 
taxes are levied not to raise revenue for the general 
expenses of Government but to force individuals to 
save—a function outside the Constitution. 

But the Government is prepared to argue that 
the tax is entirely separate from the insurance 
system and not to be connected with it. On its 
ability to prove this separability may depend the 
fate of this section of the Act. 


What's Behind Dividend Tide 


New Tax Law Seen as Instrument 
For the Stabilization of Prosperity 


EPORTS of special dividend payments and of 
wage increases continue to fill the news as the 
time approaches when the new Federal tax will ap- 
ply to the undistributed portion of corporation 
income. 

The result will be to provide a new large dose of 
purchasing power administered this time by private 
industry out of earned profits rather than by Gov- 
ernment out of borrowed money. 

Of this new tax, the officials who sold the Presi- 
dent on its efficacy are saying: , 

First, that it will raise more money than orig- 
inally estimated. The estimate was for $400,000,000 
of new revenue in the March and June quarters 
and $700,000,000 for a full year. This estimate now 
is being raised to a billion dollars for a full year. 


REVENUE, COMING OR GOING 


The reason for this optimism is that the tax is 
rigged to get revenue coming and going. If earn- 
ings are paid out, the Government gets a tax of 8 
to 15 per cent on all of the earnings and then gets 
an additional tax through application of the regu- 
lar income tax rates on individual income. If 
earnings are retained the Government gets the 8 
to 15 per cent tax and then a surtax of from 7 to 
27 per cent in addition. 

Second, that it will be popular with wage earn- 
ers and small stockholders with the result that 
pressure for important change will be relatively 
easy to resist. 

The Treasury, which fathered the new tax, is op- 
posed to any changes in law either as a revenue 
raiser or as a means of economic reform. 


CHECKING UNDUE “SAVINGS” 

Third, it will be an effective method of check- 
ing what some of the New Deal economists refer 
to as “unnecessary corporate saving.” Their view 
is that one major cause of depressions is found in 
a modern tendency to save too much, thereby draw- 
ing funds out of the stream of purchasing power, 
since much of this saving may go into speculation 
or into unnecessary plant expansion. 

These economists assert that corporation sur- 
pluses, in the aggregate, were not used during the 
depression to maintain purchasing power through 
wage payments, but rather were largely used to 
write down the paper value of assets. Their view 
is that industrial earnings should be kept turning * 
over in the form of higher wages, lower prices or 
larger dividends. 

In fact, the central theme of Government plan- 
ning at this stage of the recovery movement re- 
volves around controls over the distribution of the 
national income. 


New Factors in Business 


Some Developments in Relationship 
Between Government and Business 


MONG developments of concern to business that 
will require watching in the immediate future 
are: 

Boom Controls. Approach of what Treasury of- 
ficials think is to be an end to Government bor- 
rowing and a gradual expansion of borrowing by 
business cause Federal Reserve officials to believe 
that the long predicted credit inflation is be- 
ginning. 

To be expected are a new increase after the turn 
of the year in required reserves of banks and fur- 
ther regulations tu govern speculation in securities, 

Price Rises. Some companies in the steel indus- 
try are announcing price increases in semi-finished 
products, to offset in part announced wage in- 
creases for workers. Textile concerns are advis- 
ing of sharp price increases in some classes of 
goods. Price trends generaly are upward. 

Studies made by Brookings Institution and other 
agencies of the NRA period concluded that the up- 
turn started in that period broke down when price 
increases outdistanced wage increases, and warn- 
ings are being issued against a repetition of that 
experience. 

At present real shortages of production capacity 
in relation to demand are leading to pressure for 
higher prices in some lines. 

Labor Standards. Regulations for enforcement 
of the Walsh-Healey Act—with its minimum labor 
requirements for companies doing business with 
the Government—are being tightened up and face 
further revision at the next session of Congress. 

The Secretary of Labor in new regulations re- 
quires that manufacturers delivering goods directly 
to the Government, even though filling a contract 
made by a separate dealer, must comply with the 
wage and hour and child labor provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey law. 

These regulations are designed to close one of 
many loopholes in the existing law. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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Like most publications with fast-grow- 
ing circulations, THE UNITED STATES NEWS is 
unable to adjust advertising rates as fast as 
circulation grows. Result—a bonus to ad- 
vertisers! 


The rate card issued May 25, 1936, was 
based on 50,000 guaranteed circulation. 


If past performance meant anything, it 
meant that with the fall subscription sea- 
son, circulation would move substantially 


above that figure. And it has. From 33,967 


for the first issue in September, circulation 
has risen to 61,227 for November and is 
still rising. 

But the rate card is still based on 50,000. 
Advertisers received a 22% bonus by the 
first of November, anticipate a 28 to 30% 
bonus for December. 


Never before have important people— 


Now A BONUS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Advertisers have been declaring bonuses for 
employees. Now advertisers receive a bonus 


people whose opinions count, whose com- 
munity leadership is responsible—found it 


so necessary to keep thoroughly informed. 


And they naturally turn to the one pub- 
lication that devotes its entire time and 
attention to the important news of national 
affairs and nothing else. That publica- 
tion is THE UNITED STATES NEWS—The Weekly 
Newsmagazine of National Affairs. 


With a most important session of Con- 
gress ahead, with an administration ready 
to develop in its second term the objectives 
which it launched in its first term, interest 
in national affairs may reasonably be ex- 
pected to increase, THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
circulation to continue its steady rise. 


Net result, a still larger bonus for those 
alert advertisers who know the rich market 
represented by such an important group 
of readers. 
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Executive Offices 


247 Park Avenue 


UNITED STATES NEWS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Just How High 
Are Stock Prices? 


ITH stock prices now in the twen- 

tieth month of a steady advance, 
the longest sustained upward move- 
ment ever recorded, talk is heard in 
Government circles of the necessity 
for preparation to control a “run- 
away” stock market. 


As these official glances at the market are be- 
ing taken, just what is the market picture as com- 
pared with 1929, the peak, and 1932, the depth? 
A look at three different sets of figures will give a 
general idea of the distance stocks have traveled— 
prices, volume of transactions and the amount of 
credit employed to buy stocks. 

As illustrated by the accompanying chart the 
total market value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange on Jan. 1, 1929, was $67,478,- 
000,000. By September 1 of that year it had soared 
to over 89 billion dollars, just before the crash. 

In the space of three years the aggregate value 
of all shares on the “Big Board’ dropped to a low 
of $15,633,000,000 as of July 1, 1932. Then, inter- 
spersing its climb with several important reces- 
sions, the total pushed upward until on November 
1 of this year it reached $58,507,000,000. 


THE DROP AND RISE 

Thus, the market value declined about 83 per 
cent from its record 1929 high to the low of 1932. 
Even with the subsequent advance the total is still 
about 35 per cent below the peak seven years ago. 

On the same chart are illustrated the courses 
of all railroad stocks and of all utility issues on the 
Stock Exchange. The market value of the former 
climbed to a high of approximately 13 billion dol- 
Jars in 1929, slumped to about 1.5 billion and on 
the long trek back reached almost 6 billion dollars, 
or less than half of the 1929 total, as of Nov. 1. 

All the shares of utility companies listed on the 
exchange had a total market value of practically 
17 billion dollars at the top of the 1929 boom, de- 
clining about 70 per cent to 4 billion dollars in 
1932. These shares have retraced over half of 
their downward travel, and as of Nov. 1 their mar- 
ket value aggregated close to 9 billion dollars. 

As to the matter of trading volume there is a 
significant difference between the market picture 
today and that of 1929. In the latter year the New 
York Stock Exchange reported that a total of 1,- 
125,000,000 shares had changed hands. This total 
represented an advance of more than 100 per cent 
over the transactions in 1927. 

After declining to an extremely 


low figure in 
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"TRACING the course of the stock market since 1929, the above chart 

shows that on January 1 of that year the shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange were worth $67,478,000,000 at their market value. 
Also shown is the September 1, 1929, peak when the stocks were worth 
$89,668,000,000; the July, 1932, low of $15,633,000,000, and the Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, total market value of $58,507,000,000. Market value of all 


listed railroad shares was 13 billion dollars in 1929 and about 6 billion 
dollars now, while the same figure for all utility shares on the Exchange 
was 17 billion dollars seven years ago and almost nine billion dollars 
the first of this month. 

The chart was prepared by the United States News from data com- 
piled by the New York Stock Exchange. 





1932, when very few members of the public were 
buying stocks, the total turnover has increased 
each year until thus far in the current year it is 
approximately 400,000,000, with another month to 


go. In all probability, the volume in 1936 will be 
a little less than half of what it was seven years 
ago. 

Another important indicator of the nature of the 





stock market is the extent to which credit is used 
to buy stocks. 

Immediately prior to the October-November, 1929, 
crash, the money borrowed by New York Stock 
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Exchange brokers to carry purchases made by 
their customers on margin amounted to over $8,< 
500,000,000. At the present time, even with volume 
picking up and prices rising, the aggregate is bee 
low $900,000,000 and showing a tendency to decline 
rather than advance. 

What this means is that the public, while buying 
something less than half as many shares as it did 
in 1929, is using less than one-eighth the amount 
of credit to make those purchases that it used in 
1929. 

A blend of several factors caused the picture to 
change—depressed stock values, withdrawal of the 
public from the market, and the entrance of Gove 
ernment regulation of exchanges and brokers, 
While the first two factors show signs of improvee- 
ment, Federal regulation promises to become more 
stringent. 


OFFICIAL VIGILANCE 

That membecs of the Stock Exchange have foree 
seen stricter control approaching for their pro- 
fession is seen in the recent fall of membership 
prices to a new low for 1936 at $95,000. This price 
for a seat on the exchange compares with the 


year’s high of $174,000 and the 1929 peak of 
$495,000. 

Federal Reserve Board officials are discussing the 
possibility of applying tighter margin requirements 
in order to keep the market on the practically cash 
basis it is now on. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is pre- 
paring new floor trading rules and regulations cov- 
ering stabilizing and pegging of stock prices, in 
order to eliminate some of the “professional” ac- 
tivity which it considers harmful to the market, 
Together with these two agencies the Treasury 
Department, at the request of President Roosevelt, 
is studying the course of foreign investments which 
might cause domestic prices to rise to inordinate 
heights. 


DANGERS IN A RAPID RISE 

In the view of Government financial experts, the 
present business recovery movement might well 
take stock prices to the 1929 peaks due to increased 
earnings being reaped by the corporations. What 
these officials want to see is a gradual climb, based 
on actual values, rather than a wild boom which 
would put the market out of the reach of Federal 
controls. 

To achieve this orderly upward course these of- 
ficials propose to prevent any extensive increase in 
installment buying of stocks, place some restric- 
tions on foreign investments in the market and 
eliminate manipulative practices. In other words, 
their aim is to make this nation a “nation of in- 
vestors rather than speculators,” an aim which 
James M. Landis, chairman of the SEC, has placed 
before his staff. 
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HE parade of extraordinary divi- 
dend declarations and wage in- 
crease announcements by American 
business marches on through its 
fourth week. 


Cash dividends voted during November reached 
a total of approximately $750,000,000, largest for any 
month in corporate history. The previous high was 
recorded in December, 1930, when $567,877,243 was 
declared in dividends. 

Further discussion of the accelerated melon cut- 
ting this year, due in pari to greater earnings and 
the surtax on undistributed income, is given on 
page one of this issue. 

Summaries of wage increases and bonuses to 
workers as well as extra dividend declarations an- 
nounced up to Nov. 21 were included in Nov. 23 
issue of The Un.ted States News. Presented on this 
page are similar compilations of announcements 
since that date. A list of wage announcements also 
will be found on this page. The dividend list fol- 
lows, payments being on common stock unless 
otherwise specified: 


Acadia Sugar Refining, initial of 2 cents; Advance 
Aluminum Castings, 25 cent initial; Alabama Water 
Service, cleared up arrears on preferred with $15 
payment; American Can, extra of $1; American 
Mfg., increased from 50 cents to $3; American Power 
and Light, advanced dividend date from January 
to December; American Safety Razor, 25 cent spe- 
cial; American Steel Foundries, cleared arrears on 
preferred with $17.50; Annheuser-Busch, $3 special; 
Auto City Brewery, 20 cents extra; American Bank 
Note, 15 cents extra; American Home Products, 10 
cents extra; American Safety Razor, 25 cents extra; 
Art Metal Works, 60 cents extra; Associated Insur- 
ance Fund, 50 cents extra; Astor Financial Corp., 
initial of 3712 cents on preferred. 


Beech-Nut Packing, increased from 75 cents to 
$1.25 extra in addition to $1 special previously 
listed; Borg-Warner, increased from 175 cents 
to $1; Bridgeport Brass, special 50 cents; Budd 
Wheel, resumed with 20 cents; Bunte Bros., in- 
creased from 50 cents to $1; Babcock & Wilcox, $2 
extra and increased regular from 25 cents to $1; 
Butler Bros., resumed with 60 cents; Byron Jackson, 
$1 special. 

Cc 

Caterpillar Tractor, stock dividend of $3 a share in 
new preferred; Central Illinois Securities, $3.60 in 
preference stock paid on common; Centrifugal Pipe, 
65 cents extra; Christiana Securities, year-end div- 
idend of $39.10, bringing total for year to $118.10, 
largest in company’s history; Cleveland Hobbing 
Machine, 30 cents extra; Clorox Chemical, increased 
from 65 to 75 cents; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 25 
cents extra; Commonwealth Edison of Ill. $1 spe- 
cial; Compo Shoe Mach., 75 cents extra and in- 
creased regular from 121% to 25 cents; Consolidated 
Laundry, cleared up arrears with $26.25 payment on 
preferred; Consolidated Rendering, increased from 
$1 to $1.50; Cranston Loan, increased from $4 to 
64.50; Crocker-Wheeler, resumed with 10 cents: 
Crosley Radio, increased from 50 to 75 cents; Crowell 
Publishing, 25 cents exira and increased regular 
from 50 to 75 cents; Commonwealths Distribution, 
10 cents special. ‘ 


Delaware Rayon, increased from 25 cents to $1 on 








Corporations Which Have 


* Class A; Detroit Harvester, 25 cent initial; Draper + 


Corp., $2 extra; Durham Duplex Razor, special of 10 
cents on participating preferred, and Class A and B. 
E 

Electric Shareholdings, increased from $1.50 to 
$2.625, with stock dividend optional; Electric Stor- 
age Battery, year-end dividend of $1.25 on preferred 
and common, comparing with 50 cents previously; 
Evans Products, 50 cents special; Elgin National 
Watch, increased from 50 cents to $1.25. 


F 
Falstaff Brewing, resumed with $1.50, payable in 
preferred stock; Franklin Rayon, initial of 60 cents 
common and $1.20 on nonpar common; Fairbanks 
Morse, 50 cents extra; First National Stores, $1 spe- 
cial. 


G 

General Metals, 50 cents extra; General Refrac- 
tories, increased from $1 to $1.25; General Shoe 
Corp., increased from 50 to 75 cents; Gillette Safety 
Razor, 25 cents extra; Globe Knitting Works, 
cleared up arrears on 7 per cent preferred with 
$1.05 payment; Goebel Brewing, 20 cents extra: 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock, 25 cents extra; Gulf 
Oil, 100 per cent stock dividend; General Public Util- 
ities, $1 special; General Theaters Equipment, 90 
cents special. 











Recently Increased Their Dividend 


Harnischfeger Corp., initial of $5 on 5 per cent 
preferred; Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance, 30 cents extra; Hecla Mining, increased 
regular 15 to 20 cents; D. H. Holmes Co., $1.50 extra; 
Hoskins Mfg., $1.25 extra; Houdaille-Hershey, 37!2 
cents extra on Class B; G. W. Helme Co., $2 extra; 
Hercules Powder, increased from $1.25 to $2; Hy- 
grade Sylvania, $1 special. 


Incorporated Investors, $1.90 special; Indiana 
Pipe Line, 20 cent special; International Vitamin, 
increased regular from 10 cents to 12!2 cents; In- 
terstate Hosiery Mills, 50 cents extra; Interstate 
Natural Gas, resumed with $1.75; Intertype Corp., 
special of $3 on second preferred; Investment Fund 
of America, 2 cents extra. 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, special of $3 on pre- 
ferred A, B and C; Kaufmann Dept. Stores, $1.25 
extra; Kendall Refining, 30 cents special. 


# 

Landers, Frary & Clark, 25 cents extra; Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation, 30 cents special; Life Insur- 
ance of Virginia, increased from 70 to 75 cents; Life 
Savers Corp., 60 cents special; Lukenheimer Co., in- 
creased from 25 cents to 6215 cents. 


M 

Maryland Fund, 7'> cents extra, and 3 per cent stock 
dividend; Master Electric, 25 cents extra; McCall 
Corp., 25 cents extra; Merrimac Hat, increased from 
$2 to $3; Mesta Machine, Christmas dividend 
of 50 cents; Metal & Thermitt, $2 special; Michigan 
Steel Products, increased from 25 to 40 cents; Mid- 
vale Steel, $3 special; Midwest Oil, 7 cents extra; 
Mission Corp., 45 cents initial; Modine Mfg., $1 spe- 
cial; Monarch Machine Tool, 20 cents extra; Mont- 
gomery-Ward, $2.90 special; Mount Diablo Mining 
& Develop., 1 cent extra; Mueller Brass, 10 cents 
extra and increased regular from 20 cents to 25 
cents; Muskogee Co., increased from 35 to 65 cents; 
Munsingwear, Inc., stock dividend of 1 share of 
Wayne Knitting Mills. 

N 

National Aviation, resumed with $1; National 
Bond & Investment, initial of $1.15 on Class A and 
initial of 36 cents and extra of 75 cents on com- 
mon; National Bond & Share, 75 cents extra; Na- 
tional Gypsum, $2.50 initial on Class A and B, pay- 
able in second preferred; National Lead, 37% cents 
extra; New England Gas and Electric Association, 
increased from 25 to 50 cents; Niagara Share Corp., 
increased from 10 to 50 cents on Class B; Niagara 
Hudson Power, resumed with 40 cents; Norfolk & 
Western, $5 extra; North American Co., 25 cents ex- 





The List of 


RESENTED herewith is a list 

of approximately 40 companies 
which have announced wage in- 
creases, extra bonuses, or a combi- 
nation of both, to employes since 
Nov. 21. In the Nov. 23 issue of 
The United States News a simi- | 
lar summary was presented, con- 
taining the names of 125 enter- 
prises which had advanced wage 
rates between Nov. 2 and 21. 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, the basic wage 
rate for the steel industry is now 
about 19 per cent higher than it was 
in 1929, the highest it has ever been 
and about 32 per cent higher than 
in 1935. Total employment in the 
field is 526,000, largest ever re- 
corded. 

The list of wage increases in all 
lines of business follows: 


+ 


Atlantic and Pacific Tea, pay increases ranging 
as high as 20 per cent to those in lower paid 
brackets; Atlas Powder, Christmas bonus for all 
employes earning less than $400 monthly, affects 
2,000 workers; American Insu'aied Wire, 10 per 
cent increase affecting 300 workets. 

Bridgeport Brass, 71 cent increase in hourly 
wages to 3,000 workers, following a 5 per cent in- 
crease in September. 








Wage Increases 


Chicago Mail Order, bonuses ranging as high as 
one week’s pay to 2,000 workers; Chicago Rivet & 
Machine, bonus ranging as high as one week’s 
pay; Commonwealth Edison of Illinois and the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, wage in- 
creases of 21% per cent and bonuses of 2'% per 
cent to 16,000 workers; Continental Oil, bonuses 
ranging from one to two weeks’ pay; Cromption & 
Knowles Loom Works, 10 per cent advance to 
1,500 workers; Crowell Publishing, bonus of one 
week’s pay to all workers in service a year or 
more; Crosley Radio, one day to one week’s pay 
bonus and a 6 per cent flat increase in factory 
pay. 

Draper Co., increases and bonuses ranging from 
$25 to $50; Dolphin Jute Mill & Linen Thread, 10 
per cent increase totaline $100,000 annually to 975 
workers; Endicott Johnson, distribution of $500,- 
000 to 20,000 workers from the fund built up !ast 
year for holidays with pay that were not given 
because of a drop in prcduction last spring, :ach 
worker receiving about $25; Elgin National Watch, 
average of one week's pay as bonus to 3,009 work- 
ers, totaling $75,000. 

Florence Stove Co., cash bonus of $100,000 to 
3,000 employes. 

General Railway Signz!, 
an hour to hourly workers and an ad 
per cent to piece workers. 


an increase of 5 cents 
rance of 10 


Halcomb Steel, subsidiary of Crucible Sicel. 10 
per cent increase in hourly wage rate to 2,700 
workers; Hale Brus. Stor», bonus of 5 per cent of 
1936 salary; Harriman & Keech, members New 
York Stock Exchange, one or two weeks’ pay as 
bonus to clerical workers: Hawaiian Sugar P 2rt- 


ers’ Asseciation trustecs recommended a 5 por 
cent bonus of 1936 earnings to employes ct mem- 
bers; Hazard Insulated Wire, 10 per cent increase 


in hourly wages to 450 employes, meaning $5C 000 
annually; Hearn Department Store, New York 





and Bonuses 


+ 


City, will distribute 7,000 shares of common stock 
as a Christmas bonus to employes in service one 
year or more, stock being made available by prin- 
cipal stockholders; Hopeville Mfg., 5 to 10 per 
cent wage advance to 185 workers as well as 10 per 
cent bonus; B. B. and R. Knight Corp., wage in- 
creases to 500 employes. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, bonus of 5 per cent of 
earnings for six months ending Nov. 30; Libbey- 
.Owens-Ford Glass, bonus of $50 to each employe, 
plus $50 to each employe as he starts annual two 
week vacation period. 

Nashviile, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rwy., re- 
stored pay cuts for all officers and employes to 
pre-depres. ion levels, restorations will equal more 
than $¢0,090 a month above reduced levels of 
1932; Nortcn Company, 5 per cent increase to 2,- 
500 workers, retroactive to July 1. 

Prector ° Giamble, increases of from 7% to 10 
per cent and bonuses equal to 4 per cent of total 
wages or salary carned in 1936, affecting 8,000 

rkers in domestic plants. 

Rice-Stix Dry Goods, bonus of two weeks’ pay 
to employes in service more than one year; Rey- 
nolds Spring, one week’s pay to employes on roll 
before Dec. 31, 1935, and one-half week's pay to 
others. 

Schentey Distiliers, increased distillery and bot- 
thing pliant pay rolls py approximately 18 per 
cent, Scoit Paper, bonuses ranging from cne-halt 
to one weck’s pay; Standard Brands, one-halt 
week’s salary bonus to employes in service less 
than six months, one week’s salary ww others; 
Symington Co., upward wage adjustments as high 
as 10 per cent to 400 employes. 
bonus ot one-half month's sai- 
ary to all workers; United Shoe Machinery, bonus 
of one week's pay to 3,000 workers. 

Worcester Wire, 10 per cent raise and a $35 
bonus to 315 workers. 





United Carton, 


Payments 















+ 


tra; North American Rayon, $1.25 extra on Class A 
and B; Northeastern Water and Electric, $1 initial. 


0, P 

Open Stair Dwellings, initial of 75 cents. 

Package Machinery, 50 cents extra; Pacific In- 
demnity, 20 cents extra; Park & Tilford, resumed 
with 50 cents; Penna. Glass and Sand, 50 cents in- 
itial; J. C. Penney, $3.75 extra; Phila. Insulated 
Wire, $1 extra; Phillips Packing, 25 cents extra; Al- 
bert Pick Corp., $1 initial on preferred; Pioneer Mill, 
80 cents extra; Preferred Accident Insurance, stock 
dividend of one share for each seven shares held; 
Prudential Investors, special of 25 cents; Pyrene 
Manufacturing, 50 cents special. 


Reed Roller Bit, 55 cents extra; Remington Rand, 
stock dividend of 1 per cent and initial of $1.125 on 
preferred; Republic Steel, resumed on 6 per cent 
preferred with $12, reducing arrears; Reynolds 
Spring, 25 cents extra; Richardson Co., increased 
from 40 cents to $1; Roberts Public Market, Inc., 10 
cents extra; Ruberoid, $3 extra. 


S-M-A Corp., 25 cents extra; Safety Car Heat- 
ing, $1 extra; Savage Arms, resumed with $6 on 2nd 
preferred and $1 on common; Schenley Distillers, 
$1.50 special in cash and $2.50 in preferred stock on 
common; Scott Paper, 25 cents extra; Scranton 
Lace, $1 special; Securities Acceptance, stock divi- 
dent of 50 cents on preferred; Shell Union, resumed 
with 25 cents and paid off arrears of $26.125 cents 
on preferred; Simmons Co., special of $1.75 in addi- 
tion to increased regular listed last week; William 
Simon Brewing, 2 cents extra; Sonotone, increased 
from 5 to 10 cents; South Bend Lathe, 30 cents in- 
itial; Southwest Consolidated Gas Utilities, in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1; Spencer Trask Fund, 
increased from 15 to 20 cents; St. Joseph Lead, 25 
cents special and increased regular from 20 to 25 
cents; Standard Cap and Seal, 30 cents extra; 
Standard Oil of Kentucky, 25 cents extra; Sudbury 
Basin Mines, 20 cents initial; Sylvania Industrial 
Corp., 50 cents extra. 


Taylor Distilling, 15 cents initial on convertible 
preferred; Texas Pacific Land Trust, $10 initial on 
certificates of proprietary interest; Thew Shovel, 
cleared up arrears with $31.50 on preferred and ree 
sumed with 50 cents on common; Thompson Prod- 
ucts, increased from 30 to 90 cents; Title Ins. Corp, 
of St. Louis, increase from 25 to 37%2 cents. 


U 

Union Carbide and Carbon, increased from 70 to 
80 cents; United Carbon, 75 cents extra; United 
Corp., resumed with 20 cents; United Fruit, $1.25 
special; United Milk Products, extra of $1.25 on pre« 
ferred; United Public Service, 30 cents initial; 
United States Steel, paid $7 on preferred arrears 
leaving arrears of $9.25; Universal Consolidated Oil, 
resumed with $1. 

Vs Ww 

Vick Financial, increased from 15 to 35 cents; 
Vulcan Dettining, $4 special. 

Warren Co., resumed with $1; Wellington Fund, 
10 cents extra; Wesson Oil and Snowdrift, 50 cents 
extra; Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing, 
increased from $1 to $2; J. V. Wicklund Develop., one 
cent initial; Wieboldt Stores, 35 cents extra; Wilson 
Products, 10 cents extra. 

X, Y and Z 

Yale and Towne, 40 cents special; Youngstown 
Steel Door, $1 extra; Zion’s Co-op. Merchantile In- 
stitute, special of $1.75. 
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+ MONEY: 


WHAT action to take in re- 

gard to the inflow of gold 
from foreign countries con- 
tinues as a bothersome ques- 
tion to Government financial 
officials, as warning signals are 
raised that some steps looking 
toward control of the situation 
will be taken soon. 


Three developments took place in 
the international money scene dur- 
ing the past week: 

First, Federal Reserve Board of- 
ficials gave notice that they are 
“giving careful consideration to the 





















CALIFORNIA 


—and to healthful enjoy- 
ment amid scenic surround- 
ings—over the comfortable 
low-altitude route. 


The De Luxe 
GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


and the 
APACHE 
Both Air-Conditioned Througheut 
No Extra Fare 


Quickest daily service Chicago to 
Phoenix. Only through service 
route to El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns), 
Tucson, Chandler, Indio and Palm 
Springs. Direct low-altitude route 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara. Aleo through service daily 
from St. Louis. 


Lew Winter Fares — still lewer 
in tourist sleepers and coaches 


For further information apely te 
W. J. LEAHY, Paes'r Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE GOLD INFLUX + 


+ 





Rising Excess of Bank Reserves Leads to Plans 
| To Offset Incoming Foreign Money 





| various problems raised by the ef- 
fects” of the increasing excess re- 
serves of the banks, increasing be- 
cause of the enormous inflow of for- 
eign money. Consideration was 
given, it was said in competent cir- 
cles, to a proposal to segregate and 
sterilize these foreign funds by not 





recognizing them as part of the 
country’s gold supply. 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

Second, the “gentlemen’s agree- 


ment,” originally applying only to 
France, Great Britain and _ this 
country, was broadened to include 
three more countries, namely, 
Switzerland, The Netherlands and 


Belgium. A change in the agree- 
ment was made, as well as in the 
January 1, 1934, gold regulations, 


SO ihat now private bankers will not 


be able to export gold. 

Third, the Treasury Department 
issued the first of a quarterly series 
of studies tracing the movements 
of capital between this country and 
other nations, showing that from 
January, 1935, to the end of last 
September, the net amount of for- 


4 


- 





eign capital coming to these shores | 
aggregated $2,281,659,000. 

Current official discussion of the 
gold influx arose from remarks 
made by President Roosevelt at a 
press conference about a week be- 
fore he left for the Pan-American 
conference. At that time he called 
attention to the danger to the do- 
mestic situation which surrounds 
the foreign investments in the | 
United States, the estimated total | 











+ The Inaugural Program + 


{Continued from 


the tellers will announce the vote 
briefly for each State. At the con- 
clusion, the Vice President will re- 
port that “the certificates of all the 
States have now been opened and 
read and the tellers will make final 
ascertainment of the result and de- 
liver the same to the Vice President.” 
The tellers will consult, sign the 
tabulated statement, hand it to the 
Vice President who will formally an- 
nounce the result of the vote. 


ELECTION RESULT ANNOUNCED 
The joint session will then dis- 
solve and back to the Senate will 
march the Senators. That ends 
election procedure of the United 
States, the last move preceding the 
Presidential inauguration on Jan. 20. 
The Presidential inaugural cere- 
mony will be held as usual on 3 
grandstand to be built out from the 
East front of the Capitol, where the 
Chief Executive will face the people 
gathered on the Capitol plaza. 

The oath is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 
The Vice President is sworn into 
office in the Senate Chamber. 

In the Capitol and outside, all the 
way between there and the White 
House a description of the ceremon- 
ies, including the parade, will be 
broadcast to the world. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s red 


| 


Page 5) 
and blue networks will go on the air 
about 9 a. m., NBC wiil bring 40 
radio engineers from New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh to 
augment the Washington technical 
experts in handling this nation-wide 
coverage. Its staff will be in Senate 
booths, in corridors and the dome 
of the Capitol, in the Presidential 
reviewing stand, in blimps, air- | 
planes and on top of the Washington | 
Monument. 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
will broadcast the inauguration in 
its entirety. It, too, will have a 


large corps of engineers and a 
group of twenty announcers to 
cover the day’s colorful events. | 


CBS says there will be a wider use 
of the short wave than ever before 
and that it will have short wave 
transmitters in an airplane, a blimp 
and in motor cars to give the na- 
tion’s listeners the gala atmosphere 


| of the national Capital as a whole. 


| tact will be maintained with all its 


From a transmitter at the top of 
the Washington Monument con- 


announcers and engineers about the 
city. 

Old inaugurations were mammoth 
affairs, the parades taking many 
hours to pass. The 1937 parade 
will be comparatively simple but 
the most thoroughly broadcast in | 
history. jag@) 








Express cars in the 70- 
story RCA _ Building, 
traveling through a non- 
stop zone of 52 stories 
at the rate of 1200 feet 
per minute, make the 
round trip in 91 seconds, 





@ Below the lofty pinnacle of 
Manhattan’s RCA Building are 
offices, roof gardens, theatres, 
broadcasting studios, exhibition 
halls, and a labyrinth of corridors 
and shops, which all unite to form 
a true cross section of the world’s 
activities. Connecting them for 
purposes of up-and-down transit 
and inter-communication are the 
fastest passenger elevators in the 
world, built by Westinghouse. « 

These elevators are the crown- 
ing accomplishment of a program 
inaugurated in 1921, when West- 
inghouse first applied the principle 
of Variable Voltage Control to 
“vertical transportation”. A new 
epoch in skyscraper construction 
was at hand, and an amazing cycle 
«of engineering developments fol- 
lowed in quick succession ... pre- 
floor; 

full 


automatic control with incredibly 


cision landing at every 


modern safety regulation; 
smooth performance; and express 


car speeds cf more than 65 stories 








a minute! 

Taken all together, these new 
departures from earlier elevator 
practice ushered in a new day for 
the elevator industry, and com- 
prise one of the brightest chapters 
in the annals of Westinghouse 
achievement over 50 years. West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of which is between seven and eight 
billion dollars. 

Particularly President Roosevelt 
pointed out the possible adverse ef- 
fects of the “restless gold,” so called 
because it wanders from country to 
country seeking a safe haven, on 
the stock market and the foreign 
exchanges. He ordered the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Treasury De- 
partment and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to investi- 
gate the extent of foreign invest- 
ments here and recommend any 
legislation which the officials of 
those agencies thought would rem- 
edy matters. 

As its part in the three-cornered 
attack on the curse of too much 
gold the Federal Reserve System's 
board of governors has met with the 
Federal Advisory Council and the 
presidents of the Federal Reserve 
banks, as well as with the open 
market committee. 

At the conclusion of these confer- 
ences, this statement was issued: 

“In the course of these meetings, 
the business and credit situation 
was fully reviewed. Particular at- 
tention was given to the fact that 
since the board’s action last July in 
raising reserve requirements there 
has been a continued and substan- 
tial increase of member bank re- 
serves, resulting principally from a 
further large inflow of gold from 
abroad, so that member bank re- 
serves are once more in excess of 
legal requirements and of present 
or prospective needs of commerce, | 


industry and agriculture. 


DANGER IN RESERVES 
“Those charged with responsibility 
for credit and reserve policy are now 
giving careful consideration to the 
various problems raised by the ef- 
fects of these reserves, with a view | 
to taking such action at such time 

















Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CARBIDE 
ANB CARBON 
C@RPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) | 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 4, 1936. 
ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer | 











Investment Bankers Meet 


The Twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America will be held at 
Augusta, Ga., this week. Among 
the many topics to be considered 
are: 

Investment problems 
public utilities, including the rela- 
tion of the Federal Government to 
the power industry; securities regu- 
lation, both Federal and State; rail- 
roads, including consideration of 
modernization programs; municipal 
finance, and many others. 

Members of the financial staff of 
The United States News will be 
present and will report comprehen- 
sively at first hand the proceedings 
of the convention. 


of today; 











as appears to be necessary in the 
public interest.” 

Excess banking reserves total now 
more than $2,270,000,000, because 
more than $450,000,000 has been 
added since the August 15 cut which 
raised reserve requirements by 50 
per cent. Officials said last week 
that if the slice had not been taken 
out of the surplus reserves, they 
would now aggregate more than 
four billion dollars. 

The danger lurking behind such 
high reserves in the banks is that 
they form the basis for credit to 
the extent of eight times their 
amount in dollars. 


| gold reserves. 


Administration ' 








+ Issues of New Securities + 


‘THE Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the fil- 
ing for registration during the past 


week of the following new security 

issues: | 

ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY, South Bend, Ind., $10,000,000 


ten-year 3 per cent debentures, Series 
due 1946, proceeds to be used to re- 
tire outstanding short-term notes and 
to purchase receivables in the ordinary 
course of business. F. S. Moseley and 
Co. and Field, Glore & Co., both of 
Chicago, are expected to be the under- 
writers. 

PACIFIC FINANCE 
Los Angeles, Calif., 35,000 shares $100 
par value 5 per cent series cumulative 








officials, looking about for methods 
to check inflationary booms before 
they start, are casting anxious eyes 
at the mounting reserves in the na- 
tion’s banks. 

At the end of October, 1935, this 


CORPORATION, 


| 
| 
| 


country had about $9,963,000,000 of | 


Now, November 24, 
the daily Treasury statement lists 
$11,143,000,000 in gold _ reserves. 
During October of this year alone 
there was a net increase in gold of 
$200,000,000. 


A QUARTERLY SURVEY 

It is thought likely that, unless 
some unforeseen development takes 
place in the next month, action on 
the part of the board of governors 
will not be taken until early in 1937. 


preferred stock with common stock 
purchase warrants for 35,000 shares 
attached, and 35,000 shares of $10 per 
value common stock to be issued when 
warrants are exercised. Proceeds to he 
used for redemption of outstanding 
obligations and purchase of receivables 
in the ordinary course of business. 
Dean Witter & Co., and William R. 
Staats Co., both of Los Angeles, are 
the underwriters 

KANSAS ELECTRIC POWER COM- 
PANY, Lawrence, Kans., $5,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, Series A, due Dec. 1, 
1960 the interest rate on which is to 
be furnished by later amendments. Pro- 
ceeds are to be used for refunding pure 
poses, A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Field, 
Glore and Co., Halsey Stuart & Co, 
Inc., and Harris, Hall and Co., Inc., all 
of Chicago, and Brown, Harriman & 
Co., Inc., Bonbright and Co., Inc., and 
W. C. Langley & Co., all of New York, 
are the principal underwriters. 


PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif., $25,- 
000,000 of refunding mortgages 34 per 
cent bonds, Series C, due Dec. 1, 1966. 
The price to the public, and the names 
of the underwriters will be made pub- 
lic in later amendments 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Mich., $5,000,000 of 15-year 314 per cent 
debentures, due Dec. 1, 1951. State- 
ment declares that it is expected pro- 
ceeds will be used to supply funds for 
capital additions, replacements and 
improvements to plants, processes and 
facilities, and the purchase of stock in 
a subsidiary. Edward B. Smith & Co., 
of New York, is the principal under- 
writer. 

















markets. 


in corporate agency work. 


SSS SSS] 


A Transfer Agent in New York 


A BROAD market for securities is of primary importance in 
the corporate form of doing business. 


By having the Guaranty Trust Company act as stock transfer 
agent in New York, corporations may greatly increase the at- 
tractiveness of their shares to the many thousands of investors 
who buy, sell, and hold securities in the financial center. 


These investors, located in various parts of the country, desire 
the range of choice and the facilities afforded by the New York 


This Company, which serves many corporations, large and 
small, whose stock is dealt in on the New York exchanges, af- 
fords the advantages of long experience and exceptional facilities 








Our pamphlet, ‘‘Advantages in Having A Transfer 
Agent in New York,” will be sent upon request. 








FIFTH AVENUE AT 


44TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS 





140 BROADWAY 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1936 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 





MADISON AVENUE AT 
OOTH STREET 


HAVRE ANTWERP 






































This advertisement is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Bonds for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. 
The offering is made only hy the Prospectus. 
New Issue 
$48,000,000 
The Montana Power Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 334% Series due 1966 
To be dated December 1, 1936. To be due December 1, 1966. 
Offering Price: 101% and accrued interest to date of delivery 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation Edward B. Smith & Co. 
Bonbright & Company The First Boston Corporation Brown Harriman & Co. 
Incorperat Incerporated 
Mellon Securities Corporation - Blyth & Co.,Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
t 
Coffin & Burr Kidder, Peabody & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
Incerporat | 
November 24, 1936. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Untied States Mars 


Vol. 4. November 30, 1936. No. 48 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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NLY those who have followed the sad record of 
O the relations between the United States and the 

governments of the countries to the south of us 

can really appreciate the epochal change that 
President Roosevelt has brought to the inter-American 
scene. 

The average American is taught to believe that his gov- 
ernment never does any wrong, that no foreign nation 
could ever have a real grievance, and that what any Amer- 
ican President has done in foreign policy must necessarily 
be beyond criticism. 

Going back over a period of nearly 40 years, in fact ever 
since the Spanish-American War, the doubts that have 
arisen in Latin America over the supposed sincerity or 
unselfishness and the alleged altruism of the United States 
have bred a spirit of anti-Americanism which only now 
has been supplanted by a cordiality and spirit of true 
friendship. 

Why, it will be asked in all patriotism, should any coun- 
try doubt the disinterestedness of the United States? The 
answer is that steps which we ourselves did not conceive 
with a selfish purpose have been misconstrued as imper- 
ialistic. When confronted with the challenge we in the 
United States have not been willing at times to withdraw 
from those positions which had created bitter criticism of 
our motives. 

Mistaken ideas of national honor and patriotic feeling 
at times interfere with the doing of those things by gov- 
ernments which ought to be done—and which in the rela- 
tions of individuals becomes an honorable mending of a 
breach. With nations all sorts of face-saving devices 
have to be employed and there are always sections of pub- 
lic opinion ready to make a political issue out of what 
looks like a retreat in the face of foreign dictation or in- 
fluence. 


The United States government 


BRAZIL ONCE more thana century ago had given 
MET REBUFF practical proof of her friendship 

for Latin America by making a 
ON PEACE PACT part of her own national policy 
the principle—known as the Monroe Doctrine—that the 
United States would view with grave concern the attempt 
of any European government to gain a territorial foot- 
hold in Latin America other than that which existed at the 
time of President Monroe. 

It was, indeed, a warning against the extension of Euro- 
pean hegemony to the Western Hemisphere. But when 
Brazil as early as 1827 asked that the Monroe Doctrine be 
made international, that it become a sort of offensive and 
defensive alliance in which all Latin countries should join 
with the United States in keeping European armies and 
navies out of this part of the world, the Washington gov- 
ernment declined. 

Again and again in later years the effort to make the 
Monroe Doctrine multi-lateral instead of uni-lateral met 
a deaf ear at Washington. What could Latin America 
think except that the Monroe Doctrine was desired as a 
national policy by the United States for the purpose of 
intervening in the affairs of Latin-American republics in 
case of disorder? 

The defense cultivated by our diplomacy embraced 
the notion that the best way to keep European military or 
naval forces out of the Western Hemisphere was to act as 
policeman ourselves whenever internal troubles or revo- 
lutionary disturbances to the south of us began to imperil 
the citizens of European countries living in Latin 
America. 

For many years we felt it our duty to land marines or 
punitive expeditions on the soil of Latin-American coun- 
tries. Our justification was the Monroe Doctrine, but 
practically it was a case of doing the police work for our 
own citizens and their property as well as for the na- 
tionals of other countries. 


In recent years, however, a 


AMERICANS TO 

change has come over the whole 
TRAVEL AT OWN uestion of protecting American 

citizens and their properties 
RISK ABROAD abroad. Today the United States 
government tells its citizens to travel abroad at their own 
risk and if their properties are confiscated by foreign laws 
or foreign revolutionary movements it is not a subject for 
gunboats or cruisers or marines any more but for the pro- 
crastinating channels of state department diplomacy and 
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THE MARCH OF THE AMERICAS 


3 President Roosevelt by His Personal Visit to Latin America Has Consummated a Master 
Stroke in Our Diplomacy of Practical Friendship With Neighboring Countries to the 


South of Us—Europe May Well Take Notice 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 


*  note-writing. This is part of the keep-out-of-war strategy 
of the day. 

Having abandoned the military protection of American 
citizens in Latin America except to send naval vessels on 
a mission of rescue, it was logical for the United States 
government to withdraw any semblance of authority to 
intervene anywhere in the internal concerns of a foreign 
state. 

Thus a voluntary relinquishment by the United States 
of the Platt Amendment—a treaty right by which the 
United States with the written consent of Cuba could in- 
tervene whenever Cuban revolutionary troubles became 
acute—has simply amazed Latin America.. That any big 
and powerful nation like the United States could give up 
such a precious right has produced astonishment through- 
out Central and South America and at last has encouraged 
the belief that perhaps age-old suspicions of the true mo- 
tives of the United States have been really groundless 
after all. 

The sequel to our abandonment of the Platt Amend- 
ment is the transmutation of the Monroe Doctrine into a 
Pan-American doctrine. This has long been sought by 
the diplomats of Latin-American countries. Never was 
the time more propitious to the granting of their request. 
AMBITION FOR Many Presidents of the United 

States have duly renounced any 

CONQUEST WAS ambition for the Washington gov- 
RENOUNCED ernment to extend her territory 
by conquest in any portion of the 
Western Hemisphere but such renunciation has rarely 
been accepted in good faith because always the United 
States seemed to be sending warships to ports in Latin- 
American countries or sending marines or armed forces 
to protect Americans and foreigners and their properties. 

When the last of the marines withdrew from Nicaragua 
under the Hoover administration, in 1932, and subse- 
quently when the marines came out of Haiti in 1934 under 
the Roosevelt administration, the United States again an- 
nounced her purpose to avoid Latin-American entangle- 
ments. It was not until the Platt Amendment was aban- 
doned, however, in 1934 by virtually unanimous vote of 
the United States Senate, that real applause was directed 
toward us and it will not be until after the Monroe Doc- 
trine is absolutely merged into an international doctrine 
that Latin America will take our professions of policy at 
their face value. 

Nor is it altogether clear as yet what we mean to do 
with that which has sometimes been called our Caribbean 
doctrine wherein we have insisted on regarding the coun- 
tries immediately adjacent to the Panama Canal as in a 
different category from those south of Panama. Our new 
treaty with Panama, signed in 1936, but not yet ratified, 
incidentally renounces our previously established rights 
of intervention and takes other steps to satisfy the griev- 
ances of the people of Panama. 

It is time, therefore, for the making of a Pan-American 
treaty which will maintain in the two Americas a united 
front against European onslaughts, this time a united 
front against fascism and communism and the enemies of 
democracy just as more than a century ago the United 
States took a deliberate position against the ravages of 


European imperialism. 
We have made mistakes in 


OUR MISTAKES atin America but, on the whole 
WERE MANY IN we have made omands for most 
PAN-AMERICA of them. When President Theo- 


dore Roosevelt in 1903 became 
impatient over the obstacles set up by Colombia against 
the cession of land needed {for the building of the Panama 
Canal and when we recognized after 72 hours a revolution- 
ary government in Panama which had separated itself from 
Colombia, all Latin America was profoundly disturbed. 

Then the United States in 1921 paid a $25,000,000 in- 
demnity and formally expressed regrets whereupon rela- 
tions not only with Colombia were put on a firm founda- 
tion but throughout Latin America there was the begin- 
ning of a better understanding toward us. 

Our unfortunate clash with the Huerta regime in Mex- 
ico which led to the occupation of Vera Cruz and our send- 
ing of an expedition to capture Villa gave birth to new 
Latin American demonstrations against us. 

But it is unnecessary to review all the painful episodes 
for there was much wrong on both sides of the Rio Grande. 
| Today our relations with Mexico are better than they 
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have been for many years and with all the nations to the 
south of us we are at peace in every sense of the word. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, has labored in season 
and out of season to achieve this result. He has had the 
able assistance of Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of 
State, who has specialized in Latin American affairs un- 
der Republican as well as Democratic administrations. 

It is to the credit of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that he has backed up the Hull policies and that he has 
made the great decision that prompted the present visit to 
Latin America. There is no way to appreciate the mean- 
ing of Mr. Roosevelt’s visit unless one absorbs through 
personal contact the Latin American viewpoint toward 
the so-called “Colossus of the North” as the United States 
has been characterized in unfriendly newspapers south of 


the Equator. 
It has been suspected at times 


EUROPEAN 

that European nations were not 
INTRIGUE WAS averse to driving a wedge be- 
A BIG FACTOR tween the United States and her 


southern neighbors. Trade ambi- 
tions had something to do with it. Naturally trade fol- 
lows the paths of friendship and many an incident in 
which the United States figured ~o doubt was exaggerated 
to our disadvantage in Latin America by our trade rivals. 

Today, however, Europe has little to offer Latin Amer- 
ica. The Geneva League which so many of the Latin- 
American countries joined at the instance of President 
Wilson no longer holds protection for the weaker states 
of Europe or for the weaker countries of this hemisphere. 
What shall take its place so far as Latin America is con- 
cerned? 

Here the statesmanship of President Roosevelt comes 
into play. He will not make the mistake of forcing a 
rigid formula of cooperation such as involves offensive and 
defensive alliances inside the Americas but will under- 
take by treaties and special agreements to mould the Pan- 
American nations into a single moral force that will by its 
example command power. 

Once President Wilson sought to establish a treaty of 
mutual guarantee in Latin America whereby each mem- 
ber was to be assured protection of its territorial integrity 
provided it maintained a republican form of government. 
Chile blocked the proposal because her spokesman said 
each nation should have the unlimited right to choose 
whatever form of government it desired. 

Today the situation has become far less academic. 
European perils are recognized the world over. The sys- 
tem of balances of power between different sets of na- 
tions has again unsettled the peace of the world. In such 
circumstances it is natural for the Americas to unite in 
solemn treaties of friendship and mutual good-will which 
will specifically prevent any country in this hemisphere 
from being used as a base for military supply or operations 
when European countries go to war. All the essential raw 
materials needed for munitions in any prolonged war, it 
should be noted, must be obtained from Pan-America. 


NEW EMBARGO 


Neutrality has taken on a new 
meaning these days. It used to 
connote the assertion of the rights 


PLANNED ON 
of the neutral to trade notwith- 
WAR SUPPLIES standing the ae be od 


ures of neutral ships by the navies of the belligerents. 
Today neutrality means aloofness by the neutrals, a re- 
linquishment of trade rights and, in effect, an abandon- 
ment of the belligerents to their fate without help or hin- 
drance by outside powers—a sort of embargo on war sup- 
plies so as to shorten the duration of any war. 

President Roosevelt’s domestic policies have been and 
probably will continue to be the occasion for differences of 
opinion but on the matter of foreign policy, he will always 
be assured of the overwhelming support of the many ele- 
ments of our population which have come virtually to be- 
lieve in peace at almost any price. This embraces an ag- 
gressive campaign against the possible causes of war and 
an extermination of some of those principles of century- 
old international law which used to be the basis of inter- 
course and are now regarded as provocations to possible 
conflict. 

Mr. Roosevelt had dedicated himself to the cause of 
peace and his trip to Latin America is itself a milestone 
in decades of international misunderstandings. At last 
the two Americas can talk in terms of friendship and really 
mean it. 
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